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Winning  the  West 


The  General  Electric  Com- 
pany provides  for  agricul- 
ture little  motors  that  do 
the  farm  chores  and  great 
ones  that  operate  the 
mammoth  pumps  to  irri- 
gate vast  stretches  of  arid 
valleys. 


Irrigation  by  electrically  driven  pumps  has  made  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  desert  land  in  the  Intermountain 
West  blossom  like  the  rose. 

For  a few  cents  a month  per  acre,  electricity — the  giant 
worker — brings  the  life-giving  water  from  distant  lakes 
and  rivers  to  rainless  valleys,  producing  rich  harvests  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  cereals  and  forage. 

What  electricity  is  doing  for  the  farmer  is  only  a counter- 
part of  what  it  is  doing  for  Industry,  Transportation, 
City  and  Country  life  or  any  of  the  professions.  It  is  a 
tool  ready  for  your  use  and  which,  wisely  used,  will  make 
the  impossible  of  today  an  accomplished  fact  tomorrow. 


If  you  are  interested  in 
learning  more  about  what 
electricity  is  doing,  write 
for  Reprint  No.  AR391 
containing  a complete  set 
of  these  advertisements. 


How  electricity  does  these  things  is  important  to  the 
student  in  a technical  school — but  what  electricity  can  do 
is  important  to  every  college  man  or  woman,  no  matter 
what  their  life’s  work  may  be. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  SCHENECTADY, 


NEW 


YORK 
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If  You  are  Coming  to  Oberlin 

Always  the  Best  in 

For  the  next  school  year,  this  will  be 

SHOE  REPAIRING 

a good  time  to  make  your  reservation 

SHOE  SHINING 

either  for  renting  or  buying  a property. 

40  S.  Main  St. 

J.  L.  EDWARDS 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

30  East  College  St.  OBERLIN,  OHIO 

The  John  Lersch  Co. 

ELYRIA,  OHIO 

Everything  in  Dry  Goods — Ladies’ 
and  Children’s  Wearing 
A p par  el 

The  right  styles  at  the  right  time 
and  at  the  right  prices.  Mail  orders 
given  special  attention. 
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HART  SCHAFFNER  & MARX 
CLOTHES 

J.  V.  HILL 

Watch  Our  Windows 


Bureau  of  College  Preparation 
and  College  Tutoring 

A.  M.  FOOTE,  A.M. 

148  Elm  Street 

Phone  122-K  Oberlin,  Ohio 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 


OBERLIN,  OHIO 


HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING,  President 


DEPARTMENTS 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 
THE  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 


The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

The  enrolment  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  limited  to  1200.  All 
places  available  for  women  were  promised  April  1st.  There  are  still  places  available 
for  men,  both  in  the  freshman  class  and  in  the  upper  classes.  Applications  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College. 

The  Graduate  School  of  Theology 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology  expects  previous  preparation 
equivalent  to  an  Oberlin  A.B.  degree.  Correspondence  with  reference  to  admission 
to  this  department  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean,  Professor  T.  W.  Graham. 

The  Conservatory  of  Music 

The  enrolment  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music  is  limited  to  400  students.  Appli- 
cations for  admission  in  September,  1925,  are  now  being  received.  Applications 
should  be  sent  either  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  or  to  the  Director  of  the  Con- 
servatory, Professor  F.  H.  Shaw. 


The  next  College  year  will  begin  September  16,  1925. 

The  cooperation  of  all  alumni  and  former  students  is  urged  in  bringing  the 
claims  of  Oberlin  to  the  attention  of  desirable  students.  For  catalogues  and  general 
information  write  to  the  Secretary,  George  M.  Jones. 
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Blanks  for  the  nomination  of  Alumni  trus- 
tee have  been  sent  to  all  alumni  by  George  M. 

Jones,  Secretary  of  the  Col- 

IM  PORTA  NT  lege.  The  retiring  trustee 
NOMINATIONS  this  year  is  Irving  W.  Met- 
calf, who  has  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  hoard  since  1900.  Mr.  Metcalf  has 
stated  that  he  does  not  feel  able  to  serve 
longer  in  this  capacity  and  requests  that  he 
not  be  renominated. 

This  means  that  the  nominations  this  year 
will  have  more  than  usual  significance.  Usu- 
ally a retiring  trustee  receives  the  hulk  of 
the  nominating  ballots.  The  other  nomina- 
tions are  more  or  less  complimentary. 

The  Alumni  should  give  careful  thought  as 
to  the  type  of  man  or  woman  that  is  partic- 
ularly needed  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  this 
time.  It  is  too  late  in  the  season  for  this 
matter  to  be  discussed  at  the  annual  meet- 
ings of  the  local  associations,  but  Oberlin 
people  getting  together  informally  can  talk 
the  matter  over  and  can  correspond  with  one 
another. 

Oberlin  faces  some  serious  problems  in  the 
years  just  ahead.  We  are  on  the  threshold  of 
an  era  of  great  growth.  Mr.  Metcalf  has  ren- 
dered the  Board  signal  service.  To  replace 
him  is  needed  a man  of  large  affairs,  one  who 
has  a world  viewpoint,  who  understands  edu- 
cational problems,  who  has  a sympathetic  in- 
interest in  young  men  and  women,  who  has  a 
deep  concern  for  the  welfare  of  Oberlin,  with 
convictions  and  unafraid  to  voice  them. 

Do  you  know  such  an  alumnus?  Vote  for 
him.  In  former  years  less  than  twenty  votes 
has  put  a man’s  name  on  the  ballot. 

We  would  not  be  guilty  of  taking  a holier- 
than-thou  attitude,  hut  we  are  honest  in  our 
conviction  that  the  charges  made 
OUR  by  Professor  E.  G.  Mahin  of  Pur- 
ATHLETIC  due  before  the  Ohio  College  Asso- 

MORALS  ciation  meeting  in  Columbus  in 
April  do  not  apply  to  Oberlin. 

Dr.  Mahin  is  quoted  as  saying  “The  power 
of  control  of  athletics  was  passed  from  the 
hands  of  the  faculties.”  That  is  not  so  at 
Oberlin. 

The  few  outstandingly  successful  coaches 


Oberlin,  Ohio,  April,  1925' 


demand  and  receive  salaries  absurdly  out  of 
proportion  to  those  paid  teachers,”  is  another 
of  his  statements.  That  may  he  true  of  a few 
outstanding  ones,  but  it  surely  is  not  true  in 
Oberlin,  and  the  results  of  our  teams  indicate 
that  we  have  first-class  coaches. 

He  infers  that  if  players  are  not  really 
bought,  their  scholastic  and  financial  paths- 
are  made  easy.  There  is  no  such  bed  of  roses 
for  Oberlin’s  athletes,  and  what  is  more,  Ober- 
lin’s  athletes  are  not  the  type  of  men  who 
want  such  special  considerations.  They  are 
full-blooded  he-men  who  stand  on  their  own 
feet  and  succeed  in  their  studies  and  other 
activities  as  well  as  in  athletics. 

His  other  two  charges  of  drinking  and  gam- 
bling at  the  games  and  on  Homecoming  Days 
he  lays  to  the  door  of  the  alumni  and  claims 
that  they  debauch  college  athletics  to  a level 
considerably  below  the  standard  which  a de- 
cent college  should  stand  for.  Again  Oberlin 
can  say  the  charge  does  not  hold  true  here. 

Oberlin  alumni  are  sometimes  critical  of 
Oberlin’s  athletic  policy.  They  would  have 
its  teams  range  afield  further  and  meet  some 
of  the  larger  and  better  known  colleges  than 
those  usually  played.  Oberlin  is  nationally 
known,  yes,  internationally  known  in  some 
phases  of  its  work — missionary  for  instance — 
so  say  these  alumni.  Why  not  then  get  it  a 
national  reputation  in  athletics?  No  doubt  if 
Oberlin  alumni  wanted  to  back  her  teams 
financially  as  do  alumni  of  these  universities 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Mahin,  and  were  ready  to- 
accept  the  moral  consequences  that  seem  to 
follow  such  a system,  she  too  might  have  the 
front-page  publicity. 

If  we  could  have  the  benefits,  that  would 
come  from  such  a national  reputation  in  ath- 
letics, with  none  of  its  evils,  our  athletic  ad- 
ministration contends  that  it  long  since  would 
have  provided  us  with  it,  just  as  our  Physical 
Education  Department  has  made  us  a national 
reputation  in  that  subject. 

The  matter  has  been  given  unlimited  study 
and  thought  by  those  on  the  campus  and  they 
have  had  the  counsel  of  informed  alumni.  A 
sane,  sound,  and  physically  helpful  athletic 
program  is  being  pursued.  Maybe  it  can  be- 
improved  upon;  maybe  it  can’t.  Head  Mr.. 
Savage’s  article  in  this  issue. 
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TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN 


Arrowsmith 

By  this  time  everybody  has  read  Arrow- 
smith,  and  it  has  been  reviewed  over  and  over 
again,  hut  I can  not,  nevertheless,  retrain 
from  having  my  “say”  about  it,  the  "say" 
that  I meant  to  have  last  month.  It  seems  to 
me  a remarkable  book,  remarkable  from  every 
point  of  view  but  that  of  style,  for  Mr.  Lewis’s 
warmest  admirers  will  hardly  contend  that 
his  prose  has  distinction.  He  can  say  clever, 
ironical,  quotable  things  without,  apparently, 
a touch  of  effort  or  self-consciousness;  but 
style  he  has  not.  Some  of  the  quotable  things 
.are  very  quotable  indeed.  The  “ex-clergymen 
who  wrote  tasty  philosophy  for  newspaper 
syndicates”;  the  Healthette  Bands,  “beauti- 
ful and  pure-minded  and  enthusiastic  and 
good  basket-ball  players” — this  sort  of  thing 
Mr.  Lewis  can  do  to  admiration,  and,  in  my 
•opinion,  it  is  worth  doing.  He  can  do  better 
things  than  this.  He  can  portray  character 
in  a minute,  painstaking  fashion,  covering 
every  particle  of  exposed  surface  with  his 
microscope,  as  his  own  Gottlieb  might  do.  It 
is  this  that  entitles  him  to  be  called,  I think, 
the  Arnold  Bennett  of  these  States;  only,  he 
is  a very  much  more  serious-minded  person 
than  Mr.  Bennett.  Perhaps  the  comparison 
with  Shaw  is  happier,  for,  like  the  ironist  of 
The  Doctor’s  Dilemma,  he  occasionally  lapses 
into  broad  farce.  I am  quite  sure  that  Mr. 
Lewis  does  not  expect  us  to  accept  the  Rev- 
erend Ira  Hinkley  as  anything  but  a carica- 
ture. But  as  for  Martin,  with  his  foul  mouth, 
his  loose  habits,  his  slovenliness,  his  bad  man- 
ners, his  ignorance,  his  physical  charm,  his 
■capacity  for  hero-worship,  his  white-hot  zeal 
for  science,  I doubt  if  present-day  fiction  can 
show  a more  original,  convincing,  recogniza- 
ble creation;  and  the  book  is  full  of  types  that 
are  only  less  real  than  Martin. 

There  is  another  useful  and  amusing  thing 
that  Mr.  Lewis  can  do.  He  can  portray  to  the 
life,  he  can  expose  to  the  very  pachyderma- 
tous hide  of  it,  the  “civilization”  under  which 
we  groan.  He  did  it  in  Main  Street  and  Bab- 
bitt and  he  has  done  it  even  better  in  Arrow- 
smith.  This  is  useful,  for  without  such  expo- 
sure we  are  in  danger  of  not  taking  our  “civil- 


ization” seriously  enough,  of  really  supposing 
that  it  is  a civilization  properly  so-called.  I 
think  it  was  Somerset  Maugham  who,  on  ar- 
riving in  this  country,  remarked  that  in  Eng- 
land everyone  was  reading  Babbitt  with  great 
amusement.  “But,”  he  added,  “we  say  to  one 
another,  ‘ It  can’t  really  be  as  funny  as  that.’  ” 
You  and  I know  that  it  is  just  as  funny  at  that, 
and  Mr.  Lewis’s  hooks  have  helped  us  to  know 
this.  All  our  lives  we  had  heard  the  queer 
Babbitt  jargon  sounding  in  our  ears — we  had 
heard  but  not  heeded.  Mr.  Lewis  taught  us  to 
heed. 

But  these  are  comparatively  unimportant 
merits.  The  great  thing  about  the  hook  is 
the  passion  that  pervades  it,  the  passion  that 
consumes  Martin  and  transmutes  the  hulking, 
rather  coarse-fibred  boy  into  the  stuff  of  which 
the  saints  and  martyrs  of  knowledge  are  made. 
Or  rather,  it  is  the  passionate  portrayal  of  the 
never-ending  conflict  between  the  selfless  sci- 
entific ideal  that  Martin  caught  from  his  mas- 
ter, Gottlieb,  and  the  ever-present  cult  of  "mak- 
ing good”  that  presses  upon  him — and  upon  us 
— from  every  quarter  of  his  world.  “He  in- 
sisted,” it  is  Martin  who  is  speaking,  “that 
there  is  no  Truth,  but  only  many  truths;  that 
Truth  is  not  a colored  bird  to  be  chased  among 
the  rocks  and  captured  by  its  tail,  but  a skep- 
tical attitude  toward  life.”  He  means,  rather, 
a speculative  attitude,  the  investigator’s  atti- 
tude, which  is,  of  course,  what  skepticism 
really  signifies.  “ He  insisted  that  no  one 
could  expect  more  than  by  stubbornness,  or 
luck,  to  have  the  kind  of  work  he  enjoyed 
and  an  ability  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  facts  of  that  work  than  the  average 
job-holder.”  That  is  sober  and  unimpressive 
enough,  out  of  its  context — quite  without  dis- 
tinction, as  I said  at  the  beginning.  But  it 
means  just  what  is  meant  by  those  unforget- 
table words  that  Virgil  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Aeneas  when  he  is  taking  leave  of  his  son: 
“ Learn  from  me  what  valour  and  true  labour 
are.  You  may  learn  success  from  others.” 
Fortunam  ex  aliis.  There  are  no  words  more 
needed  for  our  day. 
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The  Department  of  Latin 

Leigh  Alexander 


The  annals  of  this  department,  its  place  in 
Oberlin  life  and  in  the  work  of  the  College 
throughout  past  years,  can  be  adequately  re- 
corded only  by  someone  who  has  known  Ober- 
lin for  many  years.  In  more  recent  years, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Cole  and  Mr.  Lord, 
the  department  has  consistently  maintained  as 
its  guiding  principle  of  action  a twofold  ideal; 
not  only  thorough  training  in  the  language 
itself,  but  also  what  is  much  more  important, 
the  development  of  a real  appreciation  of  the 
classics  as  literature,  their  literary  and  cul- 
tural value,  and  a more  vital  and  intelligent 
comprehension  of  the  debt  which  even  the 
most  modern  of  modern  life  owes  to  what  has 
gone  before. 

Following  out  this  ideal,  the  work  of  the  de- 
partment has  been  arranged  and  planned. 
Elementary  Latin  is  offered  for  those  college 
students  who  have  had  little  or  none  in  high 
school.  Then,  in  the  four  years  of  college 
work  there  are  carefully  graded  courses  in 
Latin  literature  arranged  in  pairs,  studying  in 
alternate  years  authors  from  the  period  of  the 
Roman  Republic  and  the  Empire.  From  the 
linguistic  point  of  view,  grammar  and  compo- 
sition are  given  careful  attention,  both  in  gen- 
eral and  in  a special  more  advanced  course; 
and,  for  prospective  teachers,  there  is  a teach- 
ers’ training  course. 

Besides  their  work  in  language  and  litera- 
ture, Latin  students  are  always  recommended 
to  broaden  their  horizon  by  studies  in  Greek 
literature,  classical  Art  and  Mythology,  Greek 
and  Roman  History,  Roman  daily  life  and  mon- 
uments. This  wider  range  of  work  gives  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  general  field  of  classical 
culture,  and  its  relation  to  modern  life  and 
thought.  Some  of  this  work  is  offered  by  the 
Latin  department  itself;  and  it  has  in  so  far 
advanced  toward  its  larger  ideal  which  some 
time  perhaps  may  be  realized,  the  ideal  of 
years  of  earnest  longing  and  labor,  to  give 
more  rounded  service  as  a department  not  of 
Latin  alone  but  of  classical  languages,  liter- 
ature, and  culture. 

In  the  last  half  dozen  years,  special  attention 
has  been  given  to  Honors  work  in  the  depart- 
ment for  students  who  have  shown  special  apti- 
tude, and  who  can  be  given  more  freedom  for 
individual  work.  This  work  includes  the 


broader  classical  studies  just  described  above, 
together  with  a study  of  the  history  of  Latin 
literature,  throughout  the  last  two  years  of 
college,  accompanied  by  constant  training  in 
sight  reading,  with  brief  selection  from  all  the 
more  important  Latin  authors  not  covered  in 
regular  courses  offered  by  the  department. 
This  individual  work  with  the  better  students 
could  be  made  even  more  valuable  if  the  teach- 
ing staff  of  the  department  could  be  greatly 
increased;  but  this  defect,  inadequate  numbers 
and  over-loading,  is  shared  by  all  other  de- 
partments and  most  other  colleges.  A separ- 
ate little  classical  library  building,  or  at  least 
three  or  four  times  the  present  library  space 
in  the  classical  seminar  room,  is  another  dream 
for  the  future  which  would  help  greatly  in  the 
work  of  the  department.  Last  year  four  Sen- 
iors successfully  passed  the  Honors  examina- 
tions, and  this  year  there  will  probably  be  six. 
The  present  year  has  been  an  unusually  busy 
one.  In  November  the  Classical  conference  of 
the  state  of  Ohio  met  by  invitation  in  Oberlin, 
the  first  time  we  have  attempted  such  a thing 
on  so  large  a scale.  About  two  hundred  and 
fifty  members  of  the  Conference  were  enter- 
tained, men  in  various  private  houses,  and 
women  in  Tank  Hall,  and  the  Oberlin  Kinder- 
garten Training  School.  Both  students  and 
teachers  in  our  department  found  in  this  con- 
ference not  only  much  work,  but  also  consid- 
erable amusement  and  very  valuable  experi- 
ence. For  variety,  in  addition  to  reports,  con- 
ferences, and  papers,  Miss  Dorothea  Spinney, 
who  has  many  times  pleased  Oberlin  audiences, 
gave  a dramatic  interpretation  of  Euripides’ 
“ Medea.”  The  next  evening  our  annual  de- 
partment play  was  given,  this  time  Plautus’ 
“ Mostellaria  ” or  “ The  Haunted  House,”  using 
a metrical  English  translation  prepared  by 
J.  E.  Stone,  ’17.  This  gave  the  Conference  a 
double  taste  of  ancient  drama,  both  tragedy 
and  comedy,  and  rounded  out  ten  years  of  our 
departmental  dramatic  work.  One  feature  of 
the  conference  was  the  so-called  “ Latin  Lab- 
oratory,” an  exhibit  of  illustrative  material  for 
use  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  high 
school  Latin,  e.  g.,  a Roman  galley,  a Roman 
house,  etc.  The  Oberlin  Classical  Club  is 
planning  to  present  to  the  Conference  a copper 
and  silver  copy  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
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Hildesheim  silver  cups,  to  be  an  annual  prize 
for  the  high  school  in  the  state  which  prepares 
the  best  exhibit  for  this  “ Laboratory.” 

Just  before  Christmas  our  department  pre- 
sented a little  Christmas  morality  play  in 
Latin  using  the  Latin  of  the  Vulgate  version 
of  the  Bible.  Various  scenes  were  portrayed, 
such  as  the  Annunciation,  the  Shepherds  and 
the  Angel  Chorus,  the  Three  Magi  presenting 
gifts.  Between  scenes  the  angel  chorus  sang 
old  Latin  hymns.  Both  actors  and  audience 
were  completely  in  sympathy  with  the  deeply 
religious  nature  of  the  presentation;  for  it  was 
truly  a religious  service,  not  a dramatic  per- 
formance. The  classical  surroundings  of  the 
beautiful  Art  Building  also  contributed  to  the 
solemn  and  devotional  spirit. 

To  the  national  Philological-Archaeological 
Conference  held  in  Chicago  last  December  our 
department  sent  three  representatives.  Messrs. 
Lord  and  Alexander,  representing  the  Bureau 


of  University  Travel  and  Oberlin  College,  were 
members  of  the  Advisory  Council  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  School  of  Cfassical  Studies  in 
Rome;  and  Miss  Charlotte  Ludlum  represented 
the  Seniors  this  year  in  the  department  of 
Latin.  She  is  planning  next  year  to  take 
graduate  work  in  classics  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  The  entire  staff  of  the  Latin  depart- 
ment and  the  president  of  the  Classical  Club 
attended  a very  enjoyable  dinner  and  brief 
conference  a few  days  ago  at  the  Hotel  Cleve- 
land, where  classical  teachers  from  Cleveland 
and  vicinity  had  gathered. 

Oberlin  alumni  will,  of  course,  be  full  of 
regret  to  learn  of  Mr.  Lord’s  resignation  in 
order  to  become  vice-president  of  the  Bureau 
of  University  Travel.  His  absence  alone  will 
greatly  cripple  the  Latin  department;  and 
since  two  others  also  of  our  teachers  will  next 
year  probably  be  working  elsewhere,  the  out- 
look is  not  so  encouraging. 


Louis  E.  Lord,  ’97 

Henry  J.  Haskell,  ’96 


Louis  E.  Lord,  head  of  the  Latin  depart- 
ment of  Oberlin  College,  has  been  called  to  the 
Bureau  of  University  Travel.  Mr.  Lord  is  a 
graduate  of  Oberlin  in  the  class  of  1897.  I 
knew  him  in  college.  I have  followed  his  sub- 
sequent career.  As  an  alumnus  of  Oberlin  I 
am  seriously  disturbed  at  the  prospect  of  his 
loss  to  the  college 
just  when  he  had 
reached  the  years 
where  he  should  be 
of  the  greatest  value 
to  the  institution. 

Mr.  Lord’s  post- 
graduate work  is  un- 
usual. It  includes  two 
years  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity (1899-1901),  a 
year  at  Yale  ,( 1907-’08 ) , a year  at  the 
University  of  Berlin  (1908-’09).  He  took 
his  doctor’s  degree  in  the  classics  at  Yale 
in  1909.  After  experience  as  a teacher  else- 
where he  began  his  teaching  of  the  class- 
ics in  Oberlin  in  1903.  Six  years  later  he  was 
made  associate  professor,  and  in  1911  he  be- 
came full  professor  and  head  of  the  Latin  de- 
partment. This  bare  record  is  not  an  ade- 
quate account  of  his  professional  activity.  He 
has  repeatedly  published  articles  on  technical 


subjects  in  the  magazines,  usually  in  Class- 
ical Art  and  Archaeology.  He  has  written  on 
Russian  painting  of  the  Nineteenth  century 
in  the  College  Art  Bulletin  and  in  Art  and 
Archaeology.  His  book  on  “Aristophanes”  is 
just  being  published  in  the  series,  “ Our  Debt 
to  Greece.” 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Lord  has  won  recog- 
nition among  the  men  in  his  field.  He  was 
secretary  of  the  Classical  Association  from 
1915  to  1920,  and  president  of  the  Classical 
Association  for  1921-’22.  Last  year  I met 
him  in  Rome,  where  he  was  holding  the  an- 
nual professorship  in  the  American  Academy. 
Since  1921  he  has  been  a regular  traveling  lec- 
turer of  the  American  Archaeological  Insti- 
tute and  a member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Archaeological  Institute  as  secretary  of 
the  North  Central  states.  He  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Bureau  of  University  Travel 
since  1908  and  has  been  director  of  the  main 
division  of  its  summer  school  since  1922.  I 
need  hardly  point  out  the  immense  value  of 
this  European  experience  in  vitalizing  his 
work  as  a classical  teacher.  In  addition, 
through  his  connection  with  educational  travel 
he  has  made  the  name  and  spirit  of  Oberlin 
familiar  to  literally  hundreds  of  representa- 
tive teachers  and  of  other  persons  interested 
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in  culture  from  every  part  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Lord’s  activities  have  not  been  confined 
to  his  immediate  academic  field.  During  the 
war  he  served  a year  as  assistant  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Personnel  of  the  Red  Cross. 
After  the  armistice  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
New  york  oflice  of  the  national  organization. 
He  has  always  been  an  active  and  responsible 
member  of  faculty  committees,  where  his  in- 
terests hava  been  emphatically  in  the  whole 
college  rather  than  in  a single  department  or 
group  of  departments.  For  the  three  years 
from  1913  to  1916  he  was  assistant  dean  of 
the  college. 

In  the  town  of  Oberlin  he  has  energetically 
promoted  the  Kindergarten  Training  School. 
In  1912  he  became  president  of  its  board  of 
trustees.  Since  that  time  it  has  acquired  title 
to  assets  worth  $200,000,  in  which  its  present 
equity  is  about  $175,000.  The  school  is  es- 
tablished in  a substantial  plant  and  is  a prom- 
ising enterprise.  It  is  visible  evidence  of  his 
energy  and  executive  capacity. 

The  founding  of  the  Alumni  Magazine  was 
a public  spirited  work  in  which  the  alumni 
are  particularly  interested.  The  Magazine  was 
organized  in  1904  by  Mr.  Lord  in  conjunction 
with  Mrs.  Helen  White  Martin.  It  has  always 
been  as  they  planned,  an  effective  organ  for 
the  alumni. 

Here  have  been  briefly  sketched  the  activi- 
ites  of  one  of  the  leaders  among  the  veteran 
teachers  of  Oberlin  College.  Heads  of  depart- 
ments who  are  Oberlin  graduates  are  coming 
to  be  very  few.  Mr.  Lord,  I believe  it  will  be 
generally  agreed,  has  been  one  of  the  best  and 
most  energetic  of  these.  In  losing  him  Ober- 
lin is  losing  one  of  its  first  rate  men. 

His  leaving  must  be  a matter  of  concern  to 
the  alumni.  In  recent  years  the  subject  of 
classic  art  has  assumed  very  great  importance 
in  the  teaching  of  the  classics.  In  virtually 
every  important  college  in  the  country  it 
has  been  made  a part  of  the  classics  de- 
partment. Mr.  Lord  goes  because  the  col- 
lege management  is  unwilling  to  allow  him 
to  organize  a department  of  classics  which 
shall  include  the  Greek  and  Latin  literatures, 
and  the  classic  art  and  archaeology.  Such  a 
department  becomes  possible  with  the  retire- 
ment of  Professor  Martin.  The  question  has 
not  been  passed  on  by  the  college  council,  but 
the  administration  feels  that  the  work  given 


up  by  Mr.  Martin  should  go  to  the  department 
of  Fine  Arts. 

Doubtless  the  work  in  classic  art  will  be 
adequately  cared  for  by  the  Art  department. 
But  Oberlin  misses  the  opportunity  to  organ- 
ize one  of  the  best  and  most  comprehensive 
departments  of  classics  in  the  country,  headed 
by  a man  of  fine  training,  wide  experience,  and 
a national  reputation;  and  it  loses  one  of  the 
best  and  most  devoted  Oberlin  men  on  the 
faculty  just  as  he  is  ready  to  do  his  most  com- 
petent work.  It  seems  to  me  as  an  alumnus 
a heavy  price  to  pay  for  the  arrangement  now 
in  prospect.  Men  like  Mr.  Lord  are  not  so 
easily  found. 

Looking  back  over  college  history  I cannot 
help  feeling  that  the  case  now  being  consid- 
ered is  symptomatic  of  a process  that  has  been 
going  forward  in  recent  years.  While  the 
alumni  generally  are  not  sufficiently  familiar 
with  the  situation  to  go  into  details,  I believe 
many  of  them  must  have  been  seriously  con- 
cerned, as  I have  been,  by  the  loss  of  such 
capable,  independent,  and  loyal  men  as  W.  E. 
Mosher,  H.  L.  Lutz,  S.  R.  Williams,  and  now 
Mr.  Lord.  So  far  as  I have  been  able  to  learn 
the  salary  consideration  has  not  been  involved 
in  these  cases,  although  it  is  my  impression 
that  all  of  these  men  have  bettered  them- 
selves financially.  Certainly  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Lord  the  financial  inducement  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  value  an  outside  institution  puts 
on  services  that  ought  to  be  of  even  greater 
value  to  the  college. 

These  men  have  left  Oberlin,  not  because 
they  wanted  to  go,  but  because  they  were  not 
given  the  opportunity  to  develop  their  work 
along  lines  which  they  felt  were  both  possible 
and  greatly  worth  while.  There  has  been  an 
explanation  in  each  case:  That  it  was  not 

feasible  to  increase  the  work  in  the  social 
sciences  just  then;  that  the  work  in  economics 
could  not  be  developed  in  just  that  way;  that 
it  was  impossible  to  promise  the  beginnings 
of  a physics  building  in  a year  or  so;  that  it 
seemed  better  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  the 
Art  department  than  to  build  up  the  classics. 
But  the  big  fact  that  stands  out  to  the  alumni 
is  that  whatever  the  reason  in  individual  cases, 
the  tendency  has  been  to  let  first  rate,  active 
men  go.  The  energies  of  the  school  have  not 
been  directed  to  holding  them  when,  to  out- 
siders at  least,  it  seemed  they  might  have 
been  held. 

(Continued  to  Page  16) 
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Honors  Courses 

Charles  G.  Rogers 


On  March  17-18  there  was  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  a conference  called  by  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council  of  representatives  of 
some  55  mid-western  colleges  and  universities. 
This  conference  was  called  to  consider  ways 
and  means  of  rendering  the  four  years’  college 
course  more  significant  for  the  student  of  ex- 
ceptional ability. 

In  most  colleges  the  requirements  for  grad- 
uation are  tempered  to  meet  the  needs  and 
abilities  of  the  so-called  “ average  student.” 
Special  methods  are  devised  to  stimulate  and 
assist  those  somewhat  below  average  so  as 
to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  reap  some  of 
the  rewards  of  a college  education.  In  only 
a few  institutions,  however,  has  there  been 
any  serious  attempt  to  provide  for  the  needs 
of  the  student  of  unusual  energy  or  capacity. 
In  most  colleges  and  universities  these  stu- 
dents either  take  a few  extra  hours  of  work, 
which  they  do  in  an  average  way — or  they  do 
not  have  enough  work  to  keep  them  busy  and 
so  come  to  loaf  on  the  job,  or  they  make  use 
of  extra-curriculum  activities  in  order  to  give 
expression  to  their  qualities  of  intellectual  in- 
dependence and  initiative.  In  either  case  the 
effect  on  the  student  is  not  the  best.  For 
these  exceptional  students  there  should  be 
provided  a modification  of  the  college  course 
which  would  give  them  a chance  really  to 
test  themselves — to  get  something  of  the  thrill 
and  satisfaction  which  may  come  from  the  ac- 
complishment of  a self-imposed  and  largely 
self-directed  task,  -which  is  severe  enough  to 
test  their  ability  and  endurance. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  this  need — - 
of  placing  before  the  exceptional  student  a 
program  which  will  challenge  the  very  best 
that  is  in  him  of  initiative,  continuous  inde- 
pendent effort,  imagination,  originality,  coor- 
dination, etc.,  that  the  Honors  Courses  are  de- 
signed. The  work  of  these  Honors  Courses 
demands  not  only  intellectual  vigor  and  grasp, 
but  character,  personality,  and  maturity.  Not 
every  one  is  fitted  for  this  particular  type  of 
endeavor,  and  only  those  who  can  bring  to  the 
work  those  qualities  which  make  for  success 
in  an  independent  undertaking  should  be  en- 
couraged to  enlist  in  them. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Honors  Courses 
merely  to  train  research  workers,  though  some 


sort  of  investigation  may  be  involved  in  the 
work.  They  are  rather  to  provide  a new  and 
better  type  of  liberal  education,  and  it  is  this 
feature  that  we  would  emphasize.  Some  of  our 
own  students  have  expressed  the  feeling  that 
they  could  not  afford  to  spend  the  time  that 
would  be  required  to  do  the  Honors  work. 
Those  who  are  qualified  to  do  it  can  not  af- 
ford to  miss  the  opportunity  which  is  thus 
offered  to  avail  themselves  of  the  close  per- 
sonal relations  between  student  and  teacher 
which  are  the  natural  outcome  of  such  courses. 

The  Honors  Courses  are  intended  to  bring 
mastery  in  a chosen  field.  The  mere  taking  of 
courses  as  such  is  reduced  to  minimum.  The 
student  is  expected  to  read  widely  and  inten- 
sively, to  follow  out  collateral  lines,  to  estab- 
lish correlations  of  fact  and  principle  which 
are  not  always  perfectly  obvious — to  discover 
new  items  of  interest  in  the  field — to  get  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  field — in  fact 
to  know  the  subject  as  one  knows  a friend — 
and  not  a mere  chance  acquaintance.  The 
field  of  effort  may  and  probably  will  extend 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  major  department. 
For  example,  a student  in  English  would  be 
expected  to  have  a background  of  English  His- 
tory; a student  in  Zoology  would  be  expected 
to  have  a background  of  Physics  and  Chem- 
istry, and  possibly  Geology;  a student  in  Ge- 
ology would  be  expected  to  have  a background 
of  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

The  Honors  Courses  are  designed  to  allow 
the  Honors  students  to  follow  to  an  unusual 
degree  his  own  inclination  and  interest  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  work.  It  is  customary,  in  col- 
leges where  the  scheme  is  in  operation,  for 
the  Committee  in  charge  of  Honors  work,  or 
the  departments  concerned,  to  outline  in  a 
very  general  and  broadly  sketched  way  the 
field  to  be  covered.  It  is  for  the  Honors  stu- 
dent in  consultation  with  his  teachers  to  fill 
in  the  details  of  the  outline  and  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  field  involved.  The  degree 
to  which  this  ideal  will  be  realized  will  of 
course  depend  largely  upon  the  personality  of 
teacher  and  of  student.  In  very  many  cases 
the  Honors  work  proves  to  undergo  a definite 
course  of  evolution  as  the  interests  of  the 
student  develop,  taking  him  out  into  lines  of 
thought  and  endeavor  not  anticipated  at  first. 
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In  general  the  student  must  have  shown  in 
the  first  two  years  an  ability  to  do  a high 
grade  of  work— B average  or  better.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  there  must  be  evidence  of  char- 
acter, personality,  maturity.  The  great  fiee- 
dom  from  restriction  allowed  to  honor  stu- 
dents can  not  be  granted  to  those  who  would 
either  abuse  the  privilege  or  fail  to  make 
proper  use  of  the  opportunities  provided. 
These  courses  are  not  intended  merely  for 
those  individuals  who  chafe  under  restric- 
tions— rebel  at  authority  in  general— and  call 
themselves  intellectuals,  hut  rather  for  those 
whose  industry,  keenness  of  mind,  and  self- 
control  indicate  that  they  may  make  good  use 
of  the  greater  freedom. 

The  Honors  student  lias  the  maximum  of 
freedom  in  the  matter  of  attendance  upon 
formal  class  exercises.  He  may,  and  very  likely 
will,  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  attend  some 
classes,  even  though  he  is  not  required  to  do 
so.  In  place  of  the  formal  class  exercise  he  is 
expected  to  meet  with  his  Honors  teachers  in 
seminars,  for  discussion  of  his  work,  for  sug- 
gestions as  to  what  trend  of  the  work  should 
be  followed  next.  At  each  seminar  he  will  be 
wise  to  present  in  writing  a statement  of 
what  he  has  been  doing — and  what  he  has  act- 
ually accomplished  since  the  preceding  con- 
ference. The  seminars  are  usually  lim- 
ited to  a very  few  students — four  or  five. 
There  is  thus  the  closest  possible  personal 
relation  between  student  and  teacher.  The 
student  is,  of  course,  expected  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  offered  in  this  method 
of  work,  and  any  failure  to  do  so,  either 
through  failure  to  meet  seminar  appointments, 
or  in  going  ahead  seriously  with  the  work 
will  serve  at  once  to  throw  him  hack  into  the 
regular  courses. 

The  Honors  students  are  in  general  relieved 
from  the  more  or  less  general  annoyance  of 
tests  and  semester  examinations.  There  are, 
however,  comprehensive  written  and  oral  ex- 
aminations upon  the  whole  range  of  the  Hon- 
ors work.  The  policy  in  regard  to  the  time 
of  examinations  varies  in  different  institu- 
tions. In  some,  such  examinations  occur  at 
the  end  of  each  semester.  In  others,  the  com- 
prehensive examinations  occur  only  at  the  end 
of  the  senior  year. 

At  Swarthmore  College,  where  the  Honors 
Courses  are  taking  an  unusual  place  in  the 
college  life,  the  Honors  examinations  are  set 
by  committees  of  examiners  chosen  from  the 


faculties  of  other  institutions.  The  examin- 
ations are  therefore  upon  fields  of  endeavor — 
subjects  rather  than  texts  or  courses.  They 
are  severe  tests — intended  so  to  be — and  fur- 
nish a real  challenge  to  even  the  most  enthu- 
siastic and  capable  students.  That  these  ex- 
aminations make  a real  appeal  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  this  year  the  Swarthmore  sen- 
iors, not  studying  for  Honors,  instead  of  ask- 
ing for  exemption  from  examinations  at  the 
end  of  the  senior  year,  petitioned  the  faculty 
to  give  them  examinations  of  the  comprehen- 
sive type — the  so-called  Oxford  examinations. 

As  the  results  of  the  examinations  Honors 
are  awarded: 

First  Honors  to  the  highest  five  students; 

Second  Honors  to  the  next  1/20  of  class; 

Third  Honors  to  the  next  1/10  of  class. 

What  are  the  rewards  the  Honors  student 
should  expect? 

1.  The  very  best  the  teachers  have  to  offer. 

2.  The  opportunity  for  self-initiative  and 
self-expression. 

3.  The  satisfaction  growing  out  of  self- 
directed  efforts. 

4.  The  Honors. 

5.  The  possible  awards  of  scholarships,  fel- 
lowships, high  commendation  for  those  seek- 
ing positions,  etc. 

Such  courses  are  being  introduced  rapidly 
into  American  institutions.  More  than  90  col- 
leges and  universities  now  offer  some  form 
of  Honors  work. 

For  a number  of  years  we  have  had  here  at 
Oberlin  a type  of  Honors  Course.  Last  year 
the  faculty  adopted  a scheme  making  it  pos- 
sible for  the  student  to  take  advantage  of  this 
relief  from  the  steady  grind  of  the  regular 
curriculum.  It  remains  for  the  students  to 
show  whether  this  form  of  Honors  work  is 
to  be  a success. 


Smith  College  is  planning  to  establish  a 
branch  in  Paris,  in  connection  with  the  Sor- 
bonne.  Twenty-five  Juniors,  who  have  ma- 
jored in  French,  will  be  selected  as  the  first 
contingent  of  students  to  have  the  privilege. 
A member  of  the  faculty  of  the  French  de- 
partment, acting  as  their  dean,  will  accom- 
pany the  girls  next  fall  and  have  oversight  of 
their  studies  and  social  activities.  The  girls 
will  be  housed  with  the  best  French  families. 
The  cost,  except  for  the  traveling  expenses, 
will  be  tbe  same  as  on  the  Smith  campus. 
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George  Carl  Hastings,  ’00 

IN  MEMORIAM 

Charles  K.  Barry,  ’91 


George  Carl  Hastings  was  born  in  Mason 
City,  111.,  September  10th,  1877.  After  taking 
the  prescribed  course  in  the  Oberlin  Conserva- 
tory he  was  graduated  in  1900,  remaining  for 
three  years  as  teacher  of  piano  and  organ.  He 
then  went  abroad  for  further  study  under 
Professor  Wiehmayer, 
the  widely  celebrated 
teacher  of  piano  in 
Leipzig.  He  returned 
to  the  Oberlin  Con- 
servatory as  Instructor 
of  Piano  in  1906,  be- 
coming later  full  Pro- 
fessor of  Piano,  which 
position  he  occupied 
until  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  Oberlin  on 
March  31st.  In  1906 
he  married  Miss  Ada 
Morris,  herself  a pi- 
anist of  unusual  tal- 
ent and  a member  of 
the  present  Conserva- 
tory Faculty,  who  with 
two  children,  Rhoda  and 
James,  survives  him. 

So  runs  the  brief 
record  of  George  Hast- 
ings’ life,  but  how  lit- 
tle it  contains  to  sug- 
gest that  unique  vivid 
personality  which  for  a 
quarter  of  a century 
has  been  one  of  the  dominating  figures  in  the 
work  of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory! 

He  was  distinguished  from  his  earliest  stu- 
dent days  by  • remarkable  advantages  of  per- 
sonal bearing,  charm  of  manner  and  an  in- 
terpretive talent  of  the  first  order,  which  later 
in  Leipzig  came  to  full  maturity  in  his  play- 
ing of  the  Tchaikovsky  Concerto,  there  recog- 
nized as  masterly.  It  was  under  exceptionally 
brilliant  auspices  that  in  the  fullness  of  his 
powers  George  Hastings  began  his  work  in  the 
piano  department  of  the  Conservatory.  The 
fine  traditions  of  that  department  had  long 
been  established  by  a line  of  able  musicians 
of  whom  Oberlin  is  justly  proud — to  their 
cherished  names  his  must  now  be  added,  for 


work  done  by  a succession  of  notable  gradu- 
ates and  the  profound  impression  made  on  a 
generation  of  students  bear  eloquent  testimony 
to  the  reverence  with  which  he  regarded  those 
traditions,  and  the  faithfulness  and  ability 
with  which  they  were  carried  forward  in  his 
hands. 

But  not  only  in  his 
own  department,  but 
everywhere  in  the  work 
of  the  Conservatory 
where  high  standards 
in  music  were  to  be  es- 
tablished and  upheld, 
his  influence  was  felt. 

Music,  rightly  called 
the  most  perfect  of  the 
arts,  representing  to 
the  musician  not  only 
his  highest  ideal  of 
beauty  in  art  but  in 
life  as  well — music  it 
was,  which  from  the 
first  dedication  of  the 
best  of  his  powers  to 
her  service  to  the  last 
hours  of  his  life,  rep- 
resented in  very  truth 
to  George  Hastings 
the  supreme  source  of 
inspiration  in  work 
and  of  joy  in  living. 
No  standards  of  per- 
fection could  be  high 
enough — no  labor  sufficiently  arduous  to  sat- 
isfy his  devotion  to  this  which  was  to  him 
the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  world,  and  the 
fruits  of  this  ardent  enthusiasm  were  admir- 
ably fulfilled  in  the  work  of  his  students. 

But  it  was  to  some  of  those  whom  he  knew 
most  intimately  that  his  deep  reverence  for 
this  sacred  fountain  most  fully  revealed  itself. 
Then  the  sweetness  and  strength  of  his  rarely 
gifted  nature  made  themselves  felt  with 
a kindling  power  to  become  for  the  listener  a 
precious  memory  and  to  give  a deeper  mean- 
ing to  the  noble  verses  of  Browning — 

There  shall  never  be  one  lost  good!  what  was 
shall  live  as  before. 

(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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David  Bassett  Grosvenor,  ’03 

IN  MEMORIAM 


David  B.  Grosvenor,  Master  Sergeant  in  the 
United  States  Air  Service,  was  instantly  killed 
near  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  February  20,  1925.  Ser- 
geant Grosvenor,  piloting  a plane,  described  as 
“ a craning  type,  a J.  N.  D.  4,”  with  a fel'ow 
sergeant,  was  returning  to  Luke  Field  after  a 
trip  to  a neighboring  field  and  was  about  eight 
hundred  feet  in  the  air  when  something  went 
wrong  with  the  motor. 

The  machine  went  into  a 
tail  spin  and  plunged  into 
the  Kiloalau  fish-pond 
over  which  they  were 
passing.  Fellow  officers 
on  shore  saw  the  accident 
and  immediately  rowed  to 
the  floating  plane,  but 
found  Sergeant  Grosvenor 
dead  and  his  companion 
seriously  injured. 

A military  funeral  was 
held  at  Luke  Field,  Feb- 
ruary 24th,  conducted  by 
Chaplain  Edward  Bran- 
ham, a close  friend  of  Ser- 
geant Grosvenor.  A quartet 
composed  of  Oberlin  men 
furnished  the  music. 

Only  two  weeks  before, 

Dave  had  sung  with  these 
men  and  others  making 
up  a double  quartet 
at  a Lincoln’s  Birthday  celebration. 

Mr.  Grosvenor  is  survived  by  Irs  wife,  Alice 
McCormack  Grosvenor,  and  their  two  children, 
Dorothy,  twelve  years  old,  and  Philip,  eight, 
who  have  returned  to  the  states  and  are  now 
with  Mrs.  Grosvenor’s  sister,  Mrs.  James  Mar- 
tin, at  San  Martin,  California.  His  mother  and 
sister,  Lucy  Grosvenor,  ’06,  live  at  Taunton, 
Massachusetts;  his  brother,  Wallace,  is  a physi- 
cian in  Chicago  and  another  brother,  Lorenzo, 
a physician  in  Huron,  South  Dakota. 

Dave,  as  he  was  familiarly  known  on  the 
campus  from  1899  to  1903,  was  one  of  those 
happy  bouyant  boys  that  everyone  knew  and 
everyone  liked.  He  was  a good  mixer,  popu- 
lar alike  with  both  sexes,  wore  well,  and  was 
much  in  demand  on  social  occasions  because 
of  his  fine  tenor  voice.  All  four  years  of  his 


college  course,  he  was  a member  of  the  Glee 
club,  and  also  sang  in  the  choir  and  the  Musi- 
cal Union.  Two  years  he  was  a member  of 
the  track  team  and  one  year  played  varsity 
baseball  and  "subbed”  in  football.  A select 
few  will  recall  the  "Beefsteak  Club”  of  which 
he  was  the  ruling  spirit.  He  was  withal  a 
good  student,  much  beloved  by  his  professors. 

During  most  of  his  years 
in  Oberlin  he  acted  as  as- 
sistant to  the  Registrar, 
Miss  Wolcott. 

After  graduation,  Dave 
entered  the  bank  at 
O’Neil,  Nebraska,  later 
changing  to  business  at 
Roswell,  Idaho.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  he 
joined  the  United  States 
Air  Service,  and  rejoined 
after  the  armistice. 

A memorial  service  was 
held  at  Roswell  in  March 
and  among  the  many  trib- 
utes paid  his  memory  was 
this  paragraph:  “David 

Grosvenor  probably  did 
not  consciously  have  a 
vision  of  service  to  the 
community,  certainly  no 
one  would  think  of  him 
as  a reformer,  but  uncon- 
sciously and  naturally  there  radiated  from  him 
good  will  and  comradeship  and  the  finer  qual- 
ities of  heart  and  soul  that  enriched  the  lives 
of  the  neighbors  and  seemed  to  bring  out  the 
best  that  was  in  them.” 

While  stationed  at  Langley  Field,  Virginia, 
Dave  was  a member  of  St.  John’s  Church  choir. 
Mr.  Starnes,  the  choirmaster,  writes,  “ I never 
knew  a man  of  finer  principles  and  higher 
ideals,  and  one  who  had  the  strength  of  char- 
acter to  live  up  to  them  than  David  Grosvenor. 
He  was  a man  who  did  everything  he  under- 
took with  enthusiasm  and  interest  that  made 
it  a real  pleasure  to  work  with  him.  Every- 
where he  went,  he  made  friends  who  loved 
and  respected  him  for  the  man  he  was.” 
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Mrs.  J.  M.  Whitney,  ’59 

An  Appreciation  by  a Friend 


Nineteen  hundred  twenty-five,  says  the  new 
calendar  on  the  desk.  February  2,  1925,  Mary 
S.  Whitney,  wife  of  John  M.  Whitney,  passed 
on  from  her  active  part  in  the  life  of  Hono- 
lulu, leaving  a place  that  no  one  woman  can 
fill.  For  this  place  she  began  making  for  her- 
self when  the  calendar  read  1869,  and  she,  a 
bride,  and  her  young  husband,  “Doctor  and 
Surgeon  of  Dentistry”  (then  a new  science), 
came  to  cast  their  lot  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
The  islands  at  that  date  were  a sea-girt  mon- 
archy, small,  yet  of  real  dignity  among  the 


nations.  Ramehameha  the  Fifth  was  upon 
the  throne  and  this  young  American  couple 
were  to  live  under  three  successive  kings,  a 
queen,  a Provisional  Government,  a Republic, 
and  to  share  more  than  a quarter  century  of 
Territorial  history.  While  the  young  doctor 
was  proving  his  superiority  in  his  chosen 
profession  which  was  to.  flower  into  local 
leadership  in  the  same  for  nearly  three  score 
years,  his  talented  wife  was  beginning  a long 
career  of  community  service  as  a teacher  in 
the  Punahou  School,  where  she  remained  for 
the  first  few  years  of  her  residence. 

Gifted  by  nature  with  an  unusually  fine 
mind,  Mrs.  Whitney,  as  Miss  Mary  Rice  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  received  the  best  education 


open,  at  that  time,  to  women  of  America,  be- 
ing first  a pupil  in  the  high  school  of  her  own 
city  and  later  graduating  from  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, where  she  subsequently  taught,  and 
shortly  before  her  marriage  was  made  Lady 
Principal.  She  both  studied  and  taught 
French  and  German,  was  an  eager  student  of 
history  and  literature  and  theology,  was  not- 
ably well-read,  interested  in  current  events, 
as  attested  by  her  constant  reading  of  many 
magazines  and  her  delight  in  the  daily  papers, 
able  and  ready  with  her  pen,  and  all  her  life 
was  apt  in  quotation  of  poetry  suitable  to  fam- 
ily or  social  occasions.  Mrs.  Whitney  was  a 
painter  of  flowers  in  her  earlier  years  and, 
later,  of  many  of  the  fishes  in  our  tropic  seas. 
Before  the  aquarium  was  established  she  and 
her  friend  and  long-time  neighbor,  Mrs.  Dill- 
ingham, in  happy  rivalry,  painted  the  oddest 
specimens  they  could  find,  brought  into  mar- 
ket by  the  great  nets,  until  their  palettes  had 
shown  over  a hundred  varieties  of  sea-dwell- 
ers. She  was  also  prominent  in  literary  cir- 
cles in  Honolulu,  and  for  years  was  among 
the  first  to  be  chosen  when  an  article  was  to 
be  written  or  a speech  made. 

Hers  was  an  age  and  a college  which  pro- 
duced women  who,  to  he  true  to  their  convic- 
tions, must  take  definite  stands  and  be  strong 
against  the  buffets  a mere  woman  still  received 
from  a man’s  world.  She  had  lived  to  relish 
the  joke  that  “woman’s  sphere”  is  at  last  dis- 
covered to  he  “ the  one  on  which  we  live."  We 
who  have  known  her  are  sure  that  she  has 
done  her  part  to  make  it  so.  Frances  Willard 
was  to  her  spirit  a beacon  of  light,  and  when 
Mrs.  Leavitt,  a temperance  evangelist,  came 
here  in  the  early  eighties,  a branch  of  the 
national  W.  C.  T.  U.  was  organized,  with 
Mrs.  Whitney  as  its  first  and  only  president, 
leading  the  work  on  to  the  date  of  the  18th 
amendment. 

The  formation  of  a young  women’s  branch 
of  the  same,  the  work  of  the  Gospel  Mission, 
Blue  Ribbon  League,  and  later  the  Anti-Saloon 
League,  all  and  always  received  her  support, 
which  often  meant  hard  work.  She  was  act- 
ive in  the  Woman’s  Board  of  Missions  from 
its  inception,  and  for  years  was  a scholarly 
and  inspiring  teacher  of  an  adult  Bible  class 
(Continued  to  Page  16) 
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Martin  Dodge,  15 


Bradley 


The  Hi-O-Hi  for  1915  would  show  anyone 
who  had  the  temerity  to  dig  that  far  back  into 
the  archives  that  Martin  Dodge  was  president 
of  the  Men’s  Senate,  Captain  of  the  Debating 
team,  an  honor  student  in  Political  Science, 
and  withal  about  as  popular  and  well-liked  a 
man  about  town  as  his  college  generation 
could  boast  of.  To  my 
personal  knowledge, 
and  subject  to  easy 
verification  by  the  in- 
credulous, he  is  a Doc- 
tor of  Philosophy  by 
virtue  of  the  action  of 
the  faculty  of  Political 
Science  o f Columbia 
University;  for  eight 
years,  first  as  assistant 
and  later  as  manager, 
he  has  been  responsi- 
ble for  the  work  of  the 
Industrial  Bureau  o f 
The  Merchants’  Asso- 
ciation in  New  York; 
he  is  Treasurer  of  the 
Oberlin  Association  of 
New  York,  a member 
Df  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council 
m Immigrant  Educa- 
tion, the  City  Census 
Committee,  Inc.,  and 
numerous  other  social 
and  civic  organizations 
in  greater  New  York;  a founder  of  the  Founda- 
tion for  Medical  Education  and  Research  in 
Africa;  he  is  the  author  of  an  industrial  sur- 
vey of  the  Newton  Creek  District  of  the  Bor- 
ough of  Queens,  and  a similar  survey  of  Staten 
Island;  a report  on  Industrial  Pensions  con- 
sidered the  leading  authoritative  analysis  on 
that  subject  so  far  published;  of  reports  on 
“ Industrial  Relations,”  “ The  Five  Day  Week 
in  Industry,”  of  an  exhaustive  survey  of  Ellis 
Island,  and  of  numerous  other  articles  and  re- 
ports on  various  phases  of  industrial  and  busi- 
ness management.  One  year  he  was  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  General  Convention  Committee 
of  the  American  Management  Association,  of 
which  Owen  D.  Young  was  chairman,  and 


Buell,  ’15 

another,  Chairman  of  the  Program  Committee 
of  the  same  Association. 

Indeed,  I doubt  if  many  of  the  members  of 
Oberlin  T5  were  so  early  placed  in  position  of 
community  responsibility.  One  of  the  group 
of  students  who  came  to  New  York  to  sit  under 
the  tutelage  of  Charles  A.  Beard  at  Columbia— 
and  one  of  the  last  who 
had  that  rare  privilege 
and  opportunity — he  de- 
cided against  an  aca- 
demic career  in  favor 
of  more  practical  serv- 
ice to  civic  and  commu- 
nity enterprise.  As  the 
most  influential  indus- 
lrial  and  commercial 
organization  in  our 
largest  industrial  and 
commercial  city,  The 
Merchants’  Association 
of  New  York  during  the 
war  had  placed  upon  it 
by  the  government, 
tasks  of  the  utmost 
importance.  The  brunt 
of  these  fell  upon  its 
Industrial  Bureau  and 
the  War  Industries 
Board,  The  Shipping 
Board  and  the  War  De- 
partment itself,  Mr. 
Dodge  was  almost  at 
once  plunged  in  work 
in  connection  with  the  organization  of  New 
York  City’s  industrial  resources  that  would 
hardly  otherwise  have  devolved  upon  so  young 
a man.  After  the  War  ended  he  assisted  in 
the  organization  of  the  Veterans’  Re-Employ- 
ment Bureau,  which  for  two  years,  in  replac- 
ing over  20,000  ex-soldiers  in  industry,  did  one 
of  the  best  pieces  of  work  of  this  kind  in  this 
country.  More  lately  he  has  been  responsible 
for  a unique  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Vet- 
erans Bureau  of  New  York,  composed  of  many 
of  the  leading  employers  of  this  city,  which 
has  done  much  to  increase  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  this  branch  of  that  sadly  inef- 
ficient organization.  About  this,  General 
Frank  T.  Hines  said  recently  that  he  had  made 
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possible  “the  most  thorough,  expert,  construc- 
tive and  altogether  satisfactory  assistance 
rendered  the  government  by  any  business  or- 
ganization in  the  country.”  He  is  the  father 
of  a project  to  convert  Governors  Island  into 
a commercial  air  field  for  New  York  City, 
which  is  at  present  causing  much  public  dis- 
cussion in  New  York. 

In  a sense,  of  course,  his  achievements  speak 
for  themselves,  yet  to  his  fellow  classmates  of 
ten  years  ago  I suspect  the  thing  of  interest 
is  really  just  what  sort  of  a chap  has  Dodge 
become?  More  liberal?  More  conservative? 
Pompous?  Dogmatic?  What  are  the  char- 
acter changes  which  we  so  frequently  see  in 
our  fel'.ow  classmates — and  which  make  the 
men  we  meet  today  so  different  from  our 
chums  of  ten  years  ago? 

Perhaps  it  is  because  I have  known  him  so 
long  and  so  well,  but  to  me  Martin  Dodge  is 
surprisingly  the  same  Martin  Dodge  of  Ober- 
lin  1915.  His  mind  is  as  open  today  to  new 
ideas  and  reasoned  logic  as  it  was  when  he 
left  our  academic  halls — in  a way  I think  even 
more  so — for  broader  contacts,  varied  experi- 
ences have  given  his  intelligence  more  abun- 
dant stimulus.  His  was  a tough  and  inquiring 
mind  in  college — so  it  is  still.  Positive  and 
sure  of  itself  — yes  — but  never  dogmatic. 

One  other  outstanding  characteristic  has 
grown  with  him — an  ability  to  inspire  confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  those  about  him.  What 
is  the  combination  of  factors  which  puts  this 
into  an  individual’s  personality — I do  not  know 
— but  with  him  there  it  is  and  there  it  always 
has  been.  Self  control,  honesty,  eco!ness, 
reason,  judgment,  probably  all  of  these  are 
part  of  it.  Some  such  combination  as  these 
accounts  in  no  small  measure  for  the  responsi- 
bilities which  have  been  placed  upon  him  in 
recent  years — for  his  present  standing  in  this 
huge  and  metropolitan  community. 

He  lives  in  Wyoming,  New  Jersey — which  no 
one,  who  has  seen  his  charming  home  at 
Princessgate — would  hold  against  him.  With 
Mrs.  D’Etta  Brown  Dodge,  also  Oberlin  1915, 
and  ’cellist  of  note,  not  to  mention  Miss  Diana 
Dodge,  age  three  and  one-half,  heart-smasher 
extraordinary,  he  holds  open  house  for  such 
of  his  Oberlin  classmates  and  friends  as  are 
fortunate  enough  to  travel  this  way. 


Columbia  University  Library  has  added  its 
millionth  book. 


Louis  E.  Lord,  ’97 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

The  suggestion  has  been  heard  that  these 
men  are  a bit  “difficult”  in  the  management 
of  the  institution.  Very  likely  such  teachers 
do  not  always  conform.  Very  likely  they  are 
independent,  critical,  insistent.  From  my 
own  experience  and  observation  in  non-colle- 
giate  institutions  I can  well  believe  they  may 
be  a problem  to  the  administration.  Good  men 
with  views  and  ideas  that  amount  to  some- 
thing, often  are.  But  a college  is  made  up  of 
men,  not  of  buildings,  equipment,  and  hired 
hands.  The  alumni,  I believe,  are  peculiarly 
interested  in  those  men  who  aggressively  rep- 
resent the  spirit  and  traditions  of  Oberlin. 
They  feel  the  loss  when  such  men  go. 

The  Bureau  of  University  Travel  will  gain 
an  efficient  man  in  Mr.  Lord.  But  the  alumni 
who  know  his  work  and  his  capacity  will  be 
loath  to  see  him  leave  Oberlin.  For  they  will 
feel  there  was  a big  thing  there  he  might  have 
done;  that  there  was  an  opportunity  for  a col- 
lege development  that  will  not  readily  occur 
again. 


MRS.  J.  M.  WHITNEY,  ’59 
(Continued  from  Page  14) 
in  Central  Union  Church.  In  fact  Mrs.  Whit- 
ney seemed  to  have  a part  in  every  local  work 
for  good,  backing  the  experiment  in  a Wom- 
an’s Exchange,  being  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
Associated  Charities,  which  grew  into  the 
present  Social  Service  Bureau,  and  interesting 
herself  in  welfare  work  among  our  many 
nationalities.  It  had  been  her  good  fortune 
to  travel  to  a considerable  extent  and  a highly 
intelligent  traveller  she  was.  One  might  well 
call  her  a world  citizen.  The  Nestor  of  the 
College  Club,  she  was  a progressive  and  com- 
panionable friend  of  women  much  her  junior. 
Indeed  she  had  a genius  for  friendliness  and 
her  home  was  always  a symbol  of  hospitality. 

For  this  old  friend,  young  in  heart,  wide  in 
interest,  forward-reaching  in  thought,  we 
pray  the  “glory  of  going  on”! — Honolulu  Ad- 
vertiser. 


Dr.  Oscar  Jaszi  of  Hungary,  an  European 
Liberal  and  scholar,  and  member  of  the  cab- 
inet of  Count  Karolyi,  has  been  appointed  as 
an  associate  of  Professor  Karl  F.  Geiser  in 
the  Political  Science  Department  of  Oberlin 
College  for  next  year. 
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Jesse  Wolfe,  ’05— Mission  Architect 

W.  F.  Bohn,  '00 


Back  of  that  simple  title,  there  are  forty- 
four  years  of  life,  crowded  full  of  work  and 
interesting  experience,  but,  most  important  of 
all,  twenty  years  of  splendid  service  along 
lines  peculiarly  useful  and  constructive. 

“Jess,”  as  some  of  us  were  accustomed  to 
call  him,  began  to  take  an  interest  in  “ doing 
things  ” quite  early  in  his  career.  The  fact  that 
he  had  practically  no  money  at  all  did  not  deter 
him,  when  he 
came  to  Ober- 
lin  in  1899  from 
“working  h i s 
way”  through 
the  Academy 
and  College,  to 
the  first  ob- 
jective of  an 
A.B.  degree, 
which  was 
conferred  upon 
him  in  1905. 

A year  in 
the  Theologi- 
cal depart- 
ment at  Ober- 
lin,  with  fur- 
ther study  in 
Armour  Insti- 
tute, Chicago,  and  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton at  Seattle,  prepared  him  for  his  life  work, 
illustrating  once  more  the  well-proven  idea 
that  if  a man  “ has  his  tools  ready,”  his  work 
is  practically  certain  to  be  waiting  for  him, 
calling  clearly  for  all  his  talents  and  abilities 
to  the  last  degree.  (Mr.  Wolfe,  I must  inter- 
rupt to  say,  very  wisely  and  fortunately  mar- 
ried Miss  Clara  A.  Husted,  of  the  class  of  1906, 
before  he  went  further  in  his  career,  after  his 
post-graduate  study,  and  in  all  of  his  subse- 
quent history,  the  honors  and  responsibilities 
of  the  family  are  jointly,  and  because  jointly, 
successfully  borne). 

Perhaps  it  was  his  missionary  parentage,  for 
his  father  and  mother  had  been  missionaries 
in  South  Africa,  or  perhaps  it  was  Oberlin’s 
peculiarly  strong  interest  in  China  which  in- 
fluenced the  subject  of  this  sketch  to  decide 
that  his  first  teaching  should  be  in  the  Gov- 
ernment School  at  Paotingfu,  China.  Shortly 
thereafter  he  was  induced  to  become  a mem- 


ber of  the  faculty  of  the  Methodist  Univer- 
sity at  Peking,  and  after  two  years  was  sent 
by  the  American  Board  to  Shansi,  where  he 
represented  the  Oberlin-Shansi  Memorial  As- 
sociation in  Oberlin’s  work  there. 

To  explain  subsequent  events,  it  is  necessary 
to  be  reminded  of  the  fact  that  while  Jesse 
Wolfe  was  working  his  way  through  Oberlin, 
he  acquired  considerable  knowledge  of  engin- 
eering which 
he  supplement- 
ed later  in  his 
graduate  study. 
H i s peculiar 
q u alifications 
for  certain  re- 
s ponsibilities 
lead  to  his  ap- 
pointment i n 
1916  as  super- 
intendent o f 
building  oper- 
ations for  the 
American 
Board  in  con- 
nection with 
its  missions  in 
Shansi  and 
e lsewhere. 
Quite  characteristically,  while  doing  this  work, 
he  began  to  study  architecture,  with  the  re- 
sult that  in  1923  he  had  completed  his  prepar- 
ation in  that  field  for  the  work  he  had  in 
mind,  and  became  architect  and  builder  for  the 
North  China  Mission  with  his  headquarters  at 
Tientsin.  It  has  proven  to  be  a very  efficient 
arrangement,  to  have  in  charge  of  the  planning 
for  mission  buildings  one  who  had,  through  a 
long  term  of  years,  practical  experience  in 
construction  and  in  engineering  problems.  The 
result  has  been  not  only  that  buildings  have 
been  satisfactorily  and  properly  erected  for 
various  mission  uses,  including  missionary  res- 
idences, hospitals,  school  buildings,  et  cetera, 
but  Mr.  Wolfe’s  practical  experience  has  en- 
abled him  to  make  notable  savings  in  cost  in 
the  planning  for  these  various  buildings  and  in 
their  construction.  When  one  realizes  that  the 
man  who  occupies  his  important  post  must  be 
familiar  with  the  details  of  heating  and  light- 
( Continued  to  Page  19) 
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Needs  and  Aims  of  Astronomy  in  Oberlin 

F.  Easton  Carr 


The  article  by  Miss  Sinclair  in  the  March 
number  of  the  Magazine,  in  which  she  indi- 
cated so  very  effectively  how  inadequate  our 
equipment  in  Astronomy  is  as  compared  with 
the  general  interest  in  the  subject,  has  led  me 
to  write  out  a little  more  definitely  just  what 
we  do  need,  and  what  we  could  do  in  the  field 
of  Astronomy. 

Interest  in  the  stars  is  probably  inherent  in 
the  human  mind,  but  the  modern  method  of 
presenting  Astronomy  on  its  own  merits  less 
entangled  with  mathematics  has  made  that 
interest  greater  and  more  general  than  ever 
before.  With  reasonable  opportunities  for  ex- 
pression in  the  way  of  apparatus  for  observing, 
that  interest  could  be  developed  to  a very  ben- 
eficial extent.  This  could  be  accomplished  at 
Oberlin  by  means  of  equipment  to  be  used  by 
students  in  the  elementary  courses,  equipment 
not  ordinarily  accessible  at  home  or  in  high 
schools,  equipment  that  would  give  them  some 
familiarity  and  training  in  the  use  of  standard 
instruments,  that  would  give  new  ideas  of 
celestial  objects  and  yet  equipment  that  would 
not  be  too  expensive  and  delicate  to  put  in 
students’  hands. 

There  are  many  observatories  in  the  country 
that  are  fitted  for  research  work  by  advanced 
students,  many  colleges  and  universities  have 
large  telescopes,  wonderful  instruments  in 
themselves  but  of  little  value  to  most  of  the 
students  except  to  furnish  occasional  glimpses 
on  “visitors  nights”  of  interesting  objects.  The 
student  has  little  or  no  chance  to  operate  the 
instrument,  to  bring  a difficult  object  into  the 
field,  to  do  some  original  and  spontaneous  ob- 
serving, all  of  which  are  most  interesting  ex- 
periences giving  feelings  of  satisfaction  and 
joy  of  accomplishment  as  well  as  views  of 
sublime  spectacles. 

Astronomy  is  a many-sided  interest.  Cer- 
tain features  of  it  are  indispensable  to  modern 
civilization.  It  has  a transcendent  cultural 
value  in  the  perspective  that  it  gives  of  the 
universe  and  man's  physical  and  mental  re- 
lation to  it.  A thoughtful  student  cannot  fail 
to  have  his  view  of  life  profoundly  affected  by 
it.  The  perspective  drives  one  to  spiritual 
convictions. 

There  are  many  astronomical  questions  still 


unanswered.  They  are,  many  of  them,  ques- 
tions that  deal  with  the  very  source  of  our 
physical  existence.  They  are  questions  that 
intellectual  pride  and  curiosity  lead  us  to  in- 
vestigate. There  is  need  of  reseach  in  as- 
tronomy as  there  is  in  geology  or  any  other 
science.  Interest  in  astronomy  will  develop 
interest  in  physics  and  chemistry,  for  in  some 
fields  the  three  sciences  are  merged  and  this 
is  a time  peculiar  for  epoch-making  discover- 
ies in  all  three.  There  is  great  opportunity  for 
research  workers  but  the  supply  of  workers 
must  be  maintained  by  interesting  and  pro- 
viding opportunity  for  students  in  elementary 
courses  to  develop  their  interest  and  ability  by 
the  use  of  instruments. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  for  Oberlin  to 
have  a ten  or  twelve  inch  telescope  to  provide 
for  research  work  and  to  furnish  its  student  body 
and  the  community  with  opportunities  that  one 
would  expect  from  a college  of  Oberlin’s  stand- 
ing. But  it  also  desirable  to  have  sufficient 
additional  equipment  in  the  way  of  smaller 
telescopes  and  standard  instruments  that  every 
student  in  the  courses  could  use  to  some  con- 
siderable extent.  In  this  way  we  should  be 
following  the  plan  of  “ intra-mural  athletics  ” 
which  is  proving  so  successful.  By  such  pro- 
cedure Oberlin  could  do  a service  to  the  cause 
of  astronomy  and  to  many  individual  students 
that  would  be  almost  unique  and  of  inestimable 
value. 

With  the  exception  of  one  instrument  all  the 
needed  equipment  could  be  mounted  on  the 
roof  of  one  building.  This  plan  would  at  once 
provide  a good  outlook,  safety  for  instruments 
and  convenient  connections  between  class 
rooms  and  observatory.  Comparatively  slight 
and  inexpensive  modifications  in  building  plans 
would  make  such  an  arrangement  possible. 

The  instruments  needed  include  a ten  or 
twelve  inch  telescope,  at  least  two  six  inch  tel- 
escopes, photographic  attachments,  spectro- 
scopes, micrometer,  chronograph,  transit, 
measuring  machine,  and  some  class  room  ap- 
paratus. These  would  cost  about  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  Suitable  housing  for  the  in- 
struments could  be  built  for  less  than  ten 
thousand  dollars.  Thus  for  a tenth  part  of 
what  Ohio  Wesleyan  has  put  into  an  astro- 
nomical department,  Oberlin  could  have  a very 
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complete  equipment  and  could  do  a very  val- 
uable and  unique  service. 

The  courses  in  general  descriptive  astron- 
omy should  be  supplemented  by  advance  work 
in  that  subject,  there  should  be  a course  in 
astro-physics,  solar-physics,  celestial  photog- 
raphy, practical  astronomy,  navigation,  celes- 
tial mechanics,  history  of  astronomy  and  re- 
search work  for  advanced  students. 


Oberlin  College  Song  Book 

It  would  seem  scarcely  possible  to  over- 
estimate the  manifold  value  of  the  new  Oberlin 
College  song  book,  just  appearing  from  the 
press;  no  less  impossible,  perhaps,  to  ade- 
quately estimate  the  debt  which  every  loyal 
alumnus  of  Oberlin  owes  to  that  valiant  com- 
mittee, to  whose  untiring  energy  and  enthus- 
iasm this  sumptuous  volume  is  due. 

And  this  Oberlin  Song  Book  of  today  has  an 
interesting  history.  As  stated  in  its  Foreword, 
the  first  songs  of  Oberlin  appeared  in  1905, 
gotten  together  and  published  by  two  college 
seniors  of  that  year  — Edna  Barrows  and  Anna 
Louise  Strong.  To  them  belongs  that  indis- 
putable tribute  paid  all  successful  pioneer  en- 
deavor. In  spite  of  much  unavoidable  crudity 
and  inequality  of  material,  it  was  a distinctly 
worthy  beginning  — a fact  well  attested  in  that 
with  sundry  revisions  and  additions  it  has 
served  from  that  day  to  this.  The  first  re- 
vision was  made  in  1908  by  Irma  B.  Lewis  and 
Bernita  Dreitzler.  This  and  the  following  edi- 
tion, published  in  1911  by  L.  L.  S.,  were  de- 
servedly dedicated  to  Mrs.  Adelia  A.  Field 
Johnston,  whose  remarkable  personality,  with 
all  its  varied  interests,  formed  the  very  warp 
and  woof  of  the  Oberlin  life  of  her  time.  In 
1914  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine  Publishing 
Company  purchased  from  L.  L.  S.  the  plates  of 
the  book  together  with  all  its  publishing  rights 
and  issued  the  next  three  editions  in  1914,  1917 
and  1921  respectively.  In  1922  these  proper- 
ties and  rights  were  once  more  transferred, 
this  time  to  the  newly  reorganized  Alumni  As- 
sociation, under  whose  auspices  the  present 
issue  appears,  dedicated  to  President  King. 

We  may  all  legitimately  share  in  the  pride 
of  possessing  such  an  attractive  book,  and 
from  now  on  Oberlin  can  take  her  rightful 
place  beside  any  of  her  sister  colleges  in  the 
matter  of  college  singing  as  well  as  in  other 
respects,  nor  feel  at  all  abashed.  If  even  still 
her  voice  shall  fail  to  sound  out  fresh  and 


true  and  confident,  it  will  be  through  no  fault 
of  her  spotless  new  singing  book  with  its 
wealth  of  interesting  material.  It  was  a most 
happy  thought  to  include  in  its  contents  not 
only  Oberlin’s  own  songs  but  those  of  other 
colleges  and  familiar  songs  of  general  interest 
as  well.  So  that  he  who  makes  full  and  free 
use  of  this  book  need  harp  on  no  one  string. 
It  is  also  hoped  that  future  editions  may  in- 
clude the  much  desired  but  as  yet  unattained 
Alumnae  Prize  Song.  But  that  will  be  as  it 
may  be. 

That  credit  may  be  given  where  credit  is 
so  manifestly  due,  here  follows  the  personnel 
of  the  committee  in  charge:  Mr.  Arthur  E. 
Heacox,  chairman;  Mrs.  Mary  U.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Karl  W.  Gehrkens,  Mrs.  Bertha  E.  Miller,  Mr. 
John  E.  Wirkler,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Martin,  Miss 
Gertrude  Besaw  and  Mr.  Kenneth  R.  Umfleet. 

The  committee  wishes  to  express  its  grate- 
ful appreciation  of  the  great  pains  taken  and 
the  cordial  interest  shown  in  the  whole  under- 
taking by  the  John  Worley  Company  of  Boston, 
who  are  issuing  the  book. 

W.  T.  Upton. 


JESSE  WOLFE,  ’05— MISSION  ARCHITECT 
(Continued  from  Page  14) 
ing  systems,  building  materials,  construction 
difficulties  in  a foreign  country,  and  all  the 
intimate  problems  that  go  with  building  con- 
struction, one  begins  to  understand  how  for- 
tunate the  American  Board  has  been  to  have 
his  services  through  these  years.  Incidentally, 
there  have  been  frequent  occasions  when  Mr. 
Wolfe  has  been  “loaned”  to  other  missions  for 
important  advisory  and  other  services. 

When  one  adds  to  the  above,  participation  in 
all  sorts  of  mission  problems  through  twenty 
years,  the  ordinary  responsibilities  of  life  in  a 
foreign  land,  the  realization  that  frequently 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wolfe  have  done  consider- 
able amounts  of  teaching,  Mrs.  Wolfe  carrying 
classes  in  English,  Latin  and  Music,  as  oc- 
casions demanded,  not  to  speak  of  the  respon- 
sibilities in  the  family  and  in  the  home,  we 
do  not  wonder  that  these  twenty  years  have 
passed  by  with  great  rapidity.  Nevertheless 
they  have, — and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wolfe  are  re- 
turning to  Oberlin  this  year  to  share  with  the 
class  of  1905  the  celebration  of  its  twentieth 
anniversary. 


’97 — Professor  Noah  C.  Hirschy  of  Berea, 
Kentucky,  died  in  March. 
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Early  Baseball 

A Letter  by  W.  C.  Cochran,  ’69,  to  A.  G.  Comings,  77 


Oberlin  had  a gymnasium  in  the  ’50  s and 
'60  s.  It  was  a wooden  building,  one  story 
high,  and  stood  on  the  campus  facing  Professer 
Street  and  nearly  opposite  the  present  Ad- 
ministration Building.  The  equipment  was 
pieager  — horizontal  bar,  parallel  bars,  wooden 
horses,  ladders,  (on  which  you  were  not  to 
put  your  feet),  swinging  rings,  dumb-bells, 
Indian  clubs,  etc.  From  1860  onwards  it  was 
used  as  a place  for  Zouave  drill,  bayonet  ex- 
ercise, etc.  It  was  cleared  away  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  as  an  unsightly  and  unnecessary 
building,  and  Society  Hall  was  erected  just 
back  of  where  it  used  to  stand. 

Apart  from  gymnastics,  sawing  and  chopping 
wood,  digging  and  hoeing,  in  gardens  and  corn- 
fields, doing  chores,  etc.,  college  athletics  con- 
sisted of  football,  (the  real  article  where  feet 
were  used  to  propel  the  ball),  cricket,  and 
hook  and  ladder,  and  hose.  In  my  day  the 
Hook  and  Ladder  Company  captured  prizes 
wherever  they  went.  A1  Fitch,  Gene  Boise, 
(’67),  and  John  Fisher,  (’68)  were  the  leaders 
and  set  the  pace.  Whitney  and  Chamb 
Reamer  were  the  wheel  horses  and  held  the 
foot  of  the  ladder  in  place,  while  the  other 
“boys”  raised  it  to  the  perpendicular,  and  Jim 
Severance  was  the  “monkey”  who  climbed  the 
ladder  while  it  was  being  elevated  and  put  one 
leg  over  the  top-round  just  a few  seconds 
sooner  than  any  of  the  city  monkeys  could 
do  it. 

In  the  fall  of  1865  cricket  and  football  died 
a natural  death  and  baseball  came  to  the 
front.  The  Penfield  Club  was  organized  that 
fall.  It  was  so-called — not  after  the  professor 
of  that  name— but  after  a wagon-maker  who 
presented  the  boys  with  some  heavy  bats, 
turned  out  of  seasoned  wagon  tongues,  with 
which  they  knocked  out  several  home-runs  in 
every  game  they  played,  and  ran  up  scores 
of  40  or  50  without  half  trying.  George  Mor- 
gan (Cons.)  was  the  heavy-set  third  baseman. 
He  could  knock  the  ball  higher  and  farther 
than  any  other  “boy”  on  the  nine,  but  he  was 
never  known  to  reach  home  on  a hit.  He  was 
usually  contented  to  stop  at  third,  where  he 
would  be  properly  placed  when  his  side 
was  out.  Other  heavy  hitters  were  Charlie 
Churchill  (’68),  Jim  Hudson  (’67),  Gene  Boise 


(’67),  John  Jeffers  (’67),  Tully  Norton,  and 
Henry  Turner  (’66).  The  Penfields  won  most 
of  their  games  by  “slugging.”  Their  fielding 
was  not  equal  to  their  batting  and  running. 
Their  best  pitcher  was  S.  V.  S.  Fisher.  He 
pitched  a swift  ball  for  his  day,  when  no 
pitcher  was  allowed  to  raise  his  hand  above  his 
hips.  The  batter  had  the  right  to  call  for  a 
knee-ball,  a hip-ball,  or  a shoulder-ball,  and 
Fisher  could  get  it  near  enough  to  the  place 
wanted  so  that  the  umpire  would  not  call  the 
ball  and  yet  the  batter  could  not  find  it.  As 
long  as  Fisher’s  strength  lasted  he  was  well- 
nigh  impregnable,  but  he  would  never  train 
for  a match  game  and  usually  tired  out  before 
the  fifth  inning.  I was  scorer  for  the  club  for 
two  years  and  my  score-sheets  showed  that 
when  an  opponent  won  the  game  it  was  usually 
in  the  last  four  innings,  when  S.  V.  S.  was 
tired  out.  His  cousin,  John  Fisher,  was  often 
substituted  for  him  and  John  pitched  a beauti- 
ful hall  — for  the  batter  to  hit.  They  showed 
their  appreciation  by  hitting  and  running,  and 
sometimes  winning  a game  in  the  last  four 
innings  which  the  Penfields  had  apparently 
won  in  the  first  five. 

Eugene  Boise  (’67)  was  the  most  reliable 
catcher;  but  he  stopped  the  low  balls  with 
his  boots  and  picked  them  up  afterwards,  thus 
losing,  often,  just  time  enough  to  let  a runner 
on  first  get  to  second  before  the  ball.  Doc. 
Russell  (’69)  played  first  base,  Charlie  Church- 
ill (’68)  played  second  base,  George  Morgan 
(Cons.)  and  later  Jim  Hudson  (’67),  played 
third  base.  Tully  Norton,  Henry  Turner  (’66) 
and  James  Severance  (’68)  played  shortstop. 
The  fielders  were  John  Jeffers  (’67),  left;  he 
ran  towards  the  dropping  ball  with  arms  out- 
stretched and  hands  a foot  or  more  apart  and 
caught  his  flies  by  clapping  his  hands  together 
at  the  right  moment;  he  rarely  missed  a fly 
ball,  and  yet  his  peculiar  method  caused 
strangers  a good  deal  of  merriment;  Jim 
Pludson,  center  field,  until  George  Morgan 
quit  the  game,  when  he  was  promoted  to 
third;  Jim  Severance  (’68),  Charles  N.  Fitch 
(’69),  and  Austin  Burwell  (’70),  played  right 
field  and  they  and  John  Fisher  (’6S),  substi- 
tuted for  other  fielders.  Doc.  Russell  on  first 
base  caught  the  ball  with  one  hand — it  might 
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be  either  right  or  left — but  he  would  not 
take  two  to  it.  If  a ball  were  thrown  straight 
at  his  chest  he  would  step  to  one  side  and 
sometimes  got  off  his  base  and  could  not  get 
his  foot  back  on  again  before  the  runner  ar- 
rived. The  Penfields’  fielding  was  not  what 
would  now  be  called  first-class.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  see  the  Cincinnati  Red  Stockings 
play  some  of  the  best  Eastern  clubs — Mutuals, 
of  New  York,  Atlantics  of  Brooklyn,  and  Na- 
tionals of  Washington  in  the  summer  of 
1868,  and  I realized  how  inferior  in  speed  and 
snap  the  Penfields  were.  The  Penfields  base- 
men  stuck  pretty  close  to  their  bases,  while 
those  of  the  Red  Stockings  might  be  classed 
as  fielders.  They  ranged  about  within  a radius 
of  30  or  40  feet  and  caught  many  a ball  which 
would  have  gotten  by  a Penfield  base-man. 
Allison,  the  Reds’  catcher,  never  wore  a mask 
or  glove,  and  when  Harry  Wright,  the  Reds’ 
manager,  discovered  him,  he  was  catching, 
barefoot.  He  didn’t  use  his  feet  for  catching. 
He  stood  right  up  behind  the  batter,  caught 
with  either  hand  and  threw  to  bases  with  un- 
erring accuracy.  It  astonished  me,  at  first,  to 
see  him  throw  to  second  or  third  base  when 
the  base-man  wasn’t  there;  but  someone  al- 
ways caught  the  ball,  and  often  put  the  run- 
ner out,  even  when  he  ran  half  as  far  as  the 
runner  himself.  That  Red  Stockings  nine  was 
a beautiful  machine,  and  it  was  in  good  work- 
ing order  all  the  time.  No  wonder  they  played 
from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  encountered  all 
the  best  clubs  in  the  country,  and  did  not  lose 
a game  for  a year  and  a half!  Asa  Brainard, 
the  Red  Stocking  pitcher,  was  a cousin  of 
General  Cox.  He  pitched  day  after  day  in 
games  that  lasted  from  two  to  four  hours  and 
never  seemed  to  tire.  I believe  his  great  suc- 
cess as  a pitcher  was  largely  due  to  his  use 
of  the  curve  ball — a secret  -which  he  kept  to 
himself. 

In  the  summer  of  1865  the  Columbus  Cricket 
Club  resolved  itself  into  a baseball  club  and 
for  several  weeks  played  the  game  -with  eleven 
men  on  a side — the  exact  number  required 
in  a game  of  cricket.  One  of  the  two  extra 
men  played  right  shortstop — the  position  now 
covered  by  a second  baseman;  and  the  other 
played  back-stop  and  fielded  the  balls  which 
got  by  the  catcher.  The  batters,  in  those  days, 
had  the  advantage  over  the  pitchers,  owing 
to  the  enforced  underhand  delivery;  but  the 
two  extra  fielders  used  by  the  Columbus  club 


made  it  more  difficult  to  bat  through  the  in- 
field and  to  run  bases  on  passed  balls. 

To  return  to  the  Penfields — they  were  chal- 
lenged by  the  Forest  City  Club  of  Cleveland, 
in  the  fall  of  1865.  The  batting  of  the  Pen- 
fields  was  terrific  and  they  won  the  game  by  a 
large  score.  The  first  base-man  and  shortstop 
of  the  Forest  City  nine  had  played  the  game 
in  Oberlin.  The  next  year  the  Forest  City 
challenged  again  and  this  time  won  by  a nar- 
row margin,  after  S.  V.  S.  got  tired  and  quit 
pitching. 

The  Eastern  clubs  which  toured  the  country 
in  1866-67  usually  stopped  at  Cleveland  and 
played  with  the  Forest  Cities;  and  by  this 
means  the  latter  acquired  knowledge  of  the 
fine  points  of  the  game  and  soon  surpassed  the 
Penfields  in  fielding  and  base  running.  Two 
Forest  City  players  secured  clerkships  in  the 
Treasury  Department  at  Washington  and  were 
given  regular  positions  on  the  first  nine  of 
the  Nationals.  In  a series  of  four  games  be- 
tween the  Penfields  and  Forest  City  clubs,  the 
latter  won  all  but  the  first,  two  of  them  by  a 
very  narrow  margin,  and,  as  before  remarked, 
all  were  -won  after  S.  V.  S.  Fisher  ceased  to 
pitch. 

Another  ambitious  Cleveland  Club,  organ- 
ized in  1866,  was  the  Railway  Union  Club. 
Their  catcher  and  captain,  Doubleday,  was  a 
giant  in  stature,  with  long  arms.  He  seldom 
had  a passed  ball  and  he  -was  a powerful  bat- 
ter. The  other  players  were  mature  men  with 
seasoned  muscles  and  endurance.  They  chal- 
lenged the  Penfields  and  came  to  Oberlin  in 
resplendent  uniforms  of  red  shirts,  white  belts, 
blue  trousers,  and  jockey  caps  of  red,  white 
and  blue.  The  Penfields  never  had  a uniform. 
It  looked  to  me  as  though  the  Unions  would 
“eat  up”  our  boys.  I was  official  scorer  and 
my  hands  trembled  so  w'ith  excitement  that  I 
could  hardly  make  a straight  mark.  But  S. 
V.  S.  Fisher  went  in  to  pitch  and  the  Unions 
did  not  score  a run  in  the  first  four  innings — 
a most  unusual  performance  in  those  days. 
In  the  fifth  S.  V.  S.  weakened  and  gave  place 
to  John  Fisher,  when  the  Unions  demonstrated 
that  they  could  hit  the  ball  when  it  was 
“pitched  right”;  but  they  could  not  overcome 
the  lead  the  Penfields  secured  in  the  first  four 
innings.  The  Penfields  won  every  game  they 
played  with  the  Unions  and  these  were  many 
in  1866,  ’67,  ’68.  In  the  three-cornered  com- 
petition between  the  Penfields,  Forest  Cities 
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and  Unions  it  frequently  happened  that  the 
Penfields  beat  the  Unions,  then  the  Unions 
beat  the  Forest  Cities,  and  the  Forest  Cities 
beat  the  Penfields.  How  was  any  one  to  pick 
out  the  champion? 

Members  of  the  classes  graduating  in  1870, 
’71  and  ’72  had  little  prospect  of  securing  a 
place  on  the  Penfields’  first  nine  and  so  pro- 
ceeded to  organize  a club  of  their  own,  called 
the  Resolutes.  Unlike  the  Penfields,  they  got 
out  for  daily  practice  and  soon  became  pro- 
ficient in  all  branches  of  the  game  and  par- 
ticularly in  fielding.  Their  nine,  as  at  first 
organized,  consisted  of  Anson  Burwell  (’71), 
catcher;  Lester  Platt  (’71),  pitcher;  Edward 
Andrews  (’72),  first  base;  Austin  Burwell 
(’70),  second  base;  and  others  whose  positions 
on  the  first  nine  were  not  so  well  settled — ■ 
Azel  Hatch  and  Joe  Battle  (’71),  George 
Grannis,  Tom  and  Lyman  Hall  and  James 
Fraser  (’72),  Millard  Todd  and  Herbert 
Wright  (’73),  and  some  of  the  town  boys  who 
were  not  in  college.  The  two  Burwell  broth- 
ers played  their  respective  positions  in  first- 
class  style.  Few  players  stole  second  base  on 
a pitched  ball  as  long  as  Anson  was  catcher 
and  Austin  covered  second  base.  Andrews  had 
a strong  rival  for  first  base  in  the  shape  of  a 
jet-black  boy,  whose  name  I have  forgotten. 
Any  ball  which  came  within  reach  of  either 
of  them  was  sure  to  be  caught  and  held. 

I was  tempted  to  play  with  the  Resolutes 
myself,  and  often  practiced  with  them;  but 
other  duties  took  up  too  much  of  my  time.  I 
was  never  a heavy  batter,  but  was  highly  suc- 
cessful with  the  bunt  and  run.  I remember 
trying  for  an  hour  to  make  Ed.  Andrews  drop 
a ball,  when  he  was  practicing  for  first  base, 
and  I,  for  short  stop.  He  kept  telling  me  to 
throw  the  ball  harder,  and  he  did  not  let 
a ball  drop — during  the  whole  time. 

The  Resolutes  made  several  trips  out  of 
town  and  won  rosewood  bats  and  silver  balls 
at  county  fairs  and  Fourth  of  July  tourna- 
ments. They  went  to  Mansfield  and  played 
before  an  audience  who  paid  to  get  in  the  ball 
park  and  that  suggested  their  securing  a field 
in  the  outskirts  of  Oberlin,  rolling  it,  laying 
out  a diamond,  erecting  a grandstand,  fencing 
it  in,  and  charging  for  admission;  but  the 
scheme  was  disapproved  by  the  Faculty  for 
two  reasons,  which  seemed,  at  the  time,  insu- 
perable: (1)  If  they  played  anywhere  except 

on  the  campus  the  “powers  that  be"  could  not 
watch  them  and  see  that  they  did  not  waste 


too  much  time.  (2)  It  was  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  college  boys  and  gentlemen  to  play 
ball  for  money,  even  though  that  money  was 
all  used  for  up-keep  of  the  grounds  and  the 
purchase  of  bats,  balls  and  uniforms. 

How  different  it  is  today! 

The  Penfields  and  Resolutes  never  played  a 
match  game  with  each  other.  It  would  have 
been  a most  interesting  game  to  watch,  and 
the  result  quite  uncertain.  The  Penfields 
would  have  outbatted  the  Resolutes,  but  the 
latter  would  undoubtedly  have  played  the 
best  fielding  game.  Lester  Platt,  the  Reso- 
lutes’ pitcher,  would  have  been  no  match  for 
S.  V.  S.  Fisher,  but  would  have  done  quite  as 
well  as  John  Fisher.  I am  afraid  such  a 
game  would  have  stimulated  betting,  though 
I never  heard  of  betting  in  any  of  the  games 
the  Penfields  played  with  outsiders,  and,  what 
is  more  remarkable,  no  admission  fee  was 
charged  for  witnessing  any  game  the  Penfields 
played,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

Eugene  Boise  and  Austin  Burwell  are  the 
only  surviving  members  of  the  Penfield  first 
nine.  I played  short  stop  or  center  fielder 
occasionally  on  the  second  nine,  but  I was 
not  full  grown  and  not  muscular  enough  to 
fill  a first  nine  position.  I wielded  the  pencil 
better  than  the  bat  and  so  was  made  scorer. 

W.  C.  Cochran,  ’69. 


GEORGE  CARL  HASTINGS,  ’00 
(Continued  from  Page  12) 

The  evil  is  null — is  naught — is  silence  im- 
plying sound; 

What  was  good  shall  be  good  with  for  evil  so 
much  good  more; 

On  the  earth  the  broken  arcs — in  the  heaven 
the  perfect  round. 

Why  rushed  the  discords  in  but  that  harmony 
should  be  prized? 

Each  sufferer  says  his  say,  his  scheme  of  the 
weal  and  woe; 

The  rest  may  reason  and  welcome!  ’tis  we 
musicians  know. 


Mrs.  F.  F.  Prentiss,  formerly  Mrs.  Dudley  P. 
Allen,  donor  of  the  Dudley  Peter  Allen  Me- 
morial Art  Building,  had  a rose  named  for  her 
at  the  Cleveland  Flower  Show  in  March.  The 
rose  had  been  produced  after  thirty-five  years 
of  experimentation  by  M.  H.  Horvath  of  Men- 
tor, Ohio,  by  crossing  a prairie  rose,  and  a 
Japanese  memorial  rose,  and  the  Lady  Alice 
Stanley.  The  new  specimen  is  a soft  pink,  a 
favorite  color  of  Mrs.  Prentiss,  and  is  named 
the  Elizabeth  F.  F.  Prentiss. 
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Early  Baseball 

H.  F.  Burket,  ’82 

(In  a letter  to  A.  G.  Comings) 


Your  letter  of  the  31st  just  received  and  I 
will  answer  it  at  once.  I went  to  Oberlin  on 
September  11,  1877,  and  the  first  thing  I saw 
in  an  athletic  way  was  some  of  you  fellows 
practicing  on  the  old  grounds  in  front  of  the 
Theological  Seminary.  Your  old  friend,  Waite, 
was  playing  first  base  and  you  were  playing 
around  third  or  short.  I do  not  remember  who 
was  doing  the  batting,  as  my  whole  attention 
was  directed  to  the  way  you  fired  them  across 
the  diamond  like  a rifle  shot  and  the  manner 
in  which  Waite  caught  them  with  his  bare 
hands. 

You  will  remember  that  Dick  Richmond  was 
at  that  time  pitching  for  Brown  University 
and  on  off-days  would  pitch  for  the  Worcester 
National  League  club  and  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  pitchers  of  his  time. 
He  had  formerly  been  at  Oberlin  for  a short 
time  and  someone  had  discovered  the  principle 
of  curves  and  demonstrated  it  to  me  by  taking 
a green  grape  and  holding  it  between  his 
thumb  and  palm  of  his  hand,  then  throwing  it, 
and  as  it  passed  down  along  his  fingers  ob- 
taining a terrific  twist  which  put  a curve  on 
it.  All  I needed  was  to  find  out  the  principle 
which  controlled  the  curve  and  I immediately 
went  to  work  to  learn  to  be  a pitcher,  and  the 
next  spring  I was  able  to  throw  curves  and 
pitched  a few  prep  games.  Walker,  at  that 
time,  was  catching  for  the  Freshman  class, 
which  included  Willis  Day,  Bellows,  and 
Arthur  Burt. 

The  college  did  not  play  any  varsity  games 
the  fall  of  '77.  You  will  remember  that  was 
the  year  they  changed  from  a winter  vacation 
to  a summer  vacation,  and  the  spring  or  sum- 
mer term  continued  right  up  to  the  opening 
of  the  fall  term,  on  September  11th.  The 
spring  of  ’78  no  Varsity  game  was  played  and 
I do  not  think  they  had  a team,  but  the  class 
games  were  very  interesting  and  there  was  a 
great  rivalry.  Billie  Graham  pitched  for  the 
class  of  ’80  and  George  Roberts  caught  him. 
Roberts  roomed  right  back  of  where  your 
store  is  in  a brick  house — I think  it  was  owned 
by  a man  named  Jones.  A man  by  the  name 
of  Rosecrans  roomed  with  Roberts  and  was 
his  chum.  “Rosy,”  as  he  was  nick-named. 


played  first  base  and  was  a wonderful  player. 
Pollie  Waters  played  center  field;  the  balance 
of  the  team  I do  not  remember. 

In  the  Spring  of  ’79  they  organized  a team 
but  fell  down  on  getting  a game  as  Hudson 
(now  Reserve)  could  not  get  away  to  play  us, 
and  the  faculty  would  not  permit  us  to  go  to 
Hudson.  However,  the  next  year,  Bellows  was 
elected  captain  and  succeeded  in  arranging  a 
game  with  Hudson,  which  was  played  on  the 
old  grounds  in  front  of  the  Theological  Sem- 
inary. The  team  as  I remember  it  was  as 
follows:  Walker,  catcher;  Burket,  pitcher; 
Mert  Thompson,  first  base;  Burwell,  third 
base;  Willis  Day,  second  base;  Seiberling, 
shortstop;  Rosecrans,  left  field;  Bellows,  cen- 
ter field;  Bessey,  right  field.  The  Hudson  col- 
lege team  was  captained  by  Ed  Andrews,  after- 
wards second  base  and  captain  of  Philadelphia 
National  League  team,  and  they  had  one  of 
their  tutors  playing  first  base  and  he  was  the 
tallest  man  I ever  saw  in  a uniform.  In  the 
fifth  inning  Hudson  made  three  or  four  safe 
hits  on  me  and  succeeded  in  tying  the  score, 
and  the  crowd  started  to  yell  for  Rosecrans. 
You  remember  Rosecrans  did  not  have  a curve 
but  pitched  a very  fast  straight  ball.  At  the 
end  of  the  inning  I went  over  to  the  water 
bucket  to  get  a drink  and  Bellows  asked  me 
how  I felt  and  I told  him  I felt  fine,  and  that 
I never  lost  a game  yet  when  I was  ahead  at 
the  fifth  inning.  Bellows  told  me  to  go  on 
back  in  the  box  and  I never  was  so  grateful  in 
my  life.  Years  afterwards  I told  him  about 
it  and  to  my  surprise  he  remembered  the  in- 
cident, and  said  that  the  reason  he  sent  me 
back  into  the  box  was  because  I seemed  to 
have  so  much  nerve  and  was  not  scared  be- 
cause they  had  made  a few  hits  off  of  me. 
Anyhow,  I stuck  and  in  the  ninth  inning  a 
series  of  errors  filled  the  bases  with  two  men 
out.  The  big,  long-legged  first  baseman  was 
at  the  bat.  He  hit  a long,  high  flier  which 
landed  right  where  the  burnt  place  used  to 
be  in  the  field  where  we  had  the  bonfires. 
Rosecrans  got  under  the  ball  and  as  I saw  him 
catch  it,  I sent  up  a prayer  that  he  would  hold 
it,  which  he  did.  The  score  at  the  time  was 
8 - 7 in  our  favor,  and  I believe  that  was  one 
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of  the  greatest  victories  of  my  life,  as  it  was 
the  first  varsity  game  I pitched. 

The  next  year  we  played  on  the  new  grounds 
which  were  located  by  the  gymnasium,  and  we 
again  defeated  Hudson  by  a score  of  3-2.  We 
also  played  Michigan  and  defeated  them.  My 
arm  was  sore  during  this  spring  as  a result 
of  a strain  of  some  kind,  and  Packard  pitched 
and  I played  right  field.  This  team  was  as 
follows:  Walker,  catcher;  Bellows,  first  base; 
Day,  second  base;  Burwell,  third  base;  Burket, 
right  field;  Thompson,  center  field;  and  Welty 
Walker,  left  field.  Shortstop  was  Charles  Har- 
rison. 

In  1882  I was  elected  captain  and  we  played 
Hudson,  Michigan  and  some  other  games.  On 
this  team  Burwell,  brother  of  Burwell  of  1870- 
1871,  caught;  Burket  pitched;  Bill  Boyd  was 
first  base;  Art  Spear,  second  base;  Welty 
Walker,  shortstop,  and  Green,  third  base. 
Fleet  Walker  returned  at  commencement  and 
caught  one  game  for  us  and  in  that  game  Bur- 
well played  third  instead  of  Green.  Davis 
played  left  field  and  Gilman  center  and  Mert 
Thompson  right.  We  did  not  lose  a game. 
In  1883  they  did  not  play  any  games  as  all  of 
the  ball  players  had  graduated  except  Ed  Bur- 
-well  and  Mert  Thompson. 

In  1884  they  sent  for  me  and  I went  back  and 
pitched  against  Hudson  and  we  beat  them  3 - 2 
on  the  league  grounds  at  Cleveland.  In  1885 
they  moved  the  grounds  out  to  the  north  end 
of  Oberlin  and  I pitched  the  first  game  there 
against  Hudson,  or  Reserve  as  it  was  then 
called.  Paul  Howland  played  first  base  and  a 
man  named  Sullivan  caught,  and  a man  named 
Bostwick  played  shortstop.  This  is  all  the 
members  I can  recall. 

I graduated  in  the  class  of  1882  and  you  will 
notice  I went  back  and  pitched  until  1885. 
Rugby  football  was  started  at  Oberlin  in  the 
fall  of  1882;  that  fall  a number  of  students 
came  to  Oberlin  from  Amherst,  Mass.  They 
included  the. two  Soule  boys,  John  Abell  and 
others.  As  a result  four  class  teams  were  or- 
ganized and  there  was  great  excitement  and 
great  rivalry  over  the  game.  A member  of 
the  Michigan  football  team  was  staying  in 
Oberlin  temporarily;  this  man  was  named 
Derby  and  he  acted  in  an  advisory  manner  and 
told  us  what  little  we  knew  about  the  game. 
I was  captain  and  quarter-back  of  the  Senior 
team  and  Ed  Burwell  was  captain  of  the  Fresh- 
man team.  We  had  it  all  over  the  other  teams 
as  we  had  Dan  Bradley,  Paul  Cravatb,  Wood, 


McCaslcy,  Arthur  Burt,  Elmer  Mattern,  and 
myself.  Bradley  was  editor  of  the  Oberlin  Re- 
view, which  was  the  college  paper  and  received 
all  of  the  eastern  college  papers  which  kept 
us  in  touch  with  all  of  the  football  news  of  the 
time.  I used  to  read  these  papers  every  day 
in  Geology  class  over  in  Cabinet  Hall  and  Dan 
and  I had  a back  seat  in  the  northwest  corner 
by  the  window.  Old  Professor  Albert  A. 
Wright  never  bothered  us  while  we  were  study- 
ing up  on  football. 

I believe  this  is  about  all  the  dope  I can 
give  you  along  these  lines.  Track  meets  had 
not  yet  been  started  at  Oberlin  nor  in  Ohio. 

However,  we  used  to  practice  running  and 
I had  a pair  of  running  shoes,  but  I could 
never  do  better  than  11  seconds  for  100  yards; 
in  fact  I had  trouble  to  make  11  seconds.  I 
used  to  run  a quarter  mile  and  also  a mile  and 
on  one  occasion  ran  two  miles  on  a railroad 
track  on  a bet.  We  also  used  to  have  races 
out  East  College  street  to  where  the  Lake 
Shore  Railroad  track  crosses  the  street  and 
back;  this  made  more  than  a mile.  We  also 
used  to  run  around  the  campus  once  or  twice 
which  made  quite  a long  race.  One  thing  you 
might  be  interested  in:  I pitched  the  last  game 
on  the  old  grounds  in  front  of  the  Theological 
Seminary.  I also  pitched  the  first  game  on  the 
new  ground  over  where  the  gymnasium  is  now, 
and  pitched  the  first  game  which  was  played 
on  the  ground  on  North  Professor  Street. 

I dictated  this  from  memory,  but  I think  you 
will  find  it  an  accurate  recital  as  far  as  it  goes. 


School  and  Society  for  March  7 contains  the 
following  item:  The  records  of  20,000  college 
teachers  are  now  available  in  the  office  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  for  the  use  of  officers  seeking  instruc- 
tors. There  are  more  than  1,500  in  English 
alone,  about  1,000  in  mathematics,  as  many 
in  agriculture,  and  1,300  or  more  in  economics. 
All  ranks  of  college  teachers  are  represented. 
Administrative  officers  are  also  included.  In 
addition,  more  than  2,000  graduate  students 
who  will  be  available  for  teaching  next  year 
are  enrolled.  Each  record  includes  the  kind 
of  personal  and  professional  data  usually  car- 
ried by  an  appointment  office.  Names  of  ref- 
erences are  provided.  Registrants  are  en- 
couraged to  outline  their  future  plans,  men- 
tion special  qualifications  for  their  work,  and 
make  comments  freely.  There  are  no  charges 
for  enrolling. 
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Commencement  Program 


Thursday,  June  11 

8:00  P.M. — Commencement  Play  by  the  Dra- 
matic Association — Chapel 

Friday,  June  12 

S :00  A.M.— Senior  Class  Breakfast 
9:30  A.M. — Semi-Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees — Administration  Building 
10:00  A.M. — Commencement,  the  Conservatory 
of  Music,  First  Part— Warner  Hall 
3:00  P.  M—  Senior  Class  Day  Exercises:  Ivy 
Ode,  Spade  Oration,  and  Response,  Pre- 
sentation of  Class  Gift 

6:00  P.M. — Reunions  of  Women's  Literary 
Societies;  Reunion  of  Phi  Kappa  Pi;  Var- 
sity “O”  Banquet;  other  group  dinners 
8:00P.M. — Commencement,  the  Conservatory 
of  Music,  Second  Part — Finney  Memorial 
Chapel 

Saturday,  June  13 

9:30A.M. — Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Council 
10:00  A.M. — Alumni  gather  by  classes  at  First 
Church 

10:30  A.M. — Alumni  Meeting.  General  Sub- 
ject: “How  May  the  College  Continue  to 
Serve  the  Alumni?” 

12:00  Noon — Executive  Committee 
2:00  P.M. — Baseball,  Varsity  vs.  Alumni — - 
Athletic  Field 

4:00-7:00  P.  M. — Class  Reunions.  Alumni  Re- 
ception 


7:30  P.M. — Alumni  Night.  Campus  Illumi- 
nation. President’s  Reception,  Allen  Art 
Building,  7:30  to  8:30.  Alumni  Reunion 
Parade  starting  at  9:00.  Reviewing  Stand 
in  front  of  Finney  Chapel.  Singing  on  the 
Chapel  Terrace,  9:45- 

Sunday,  June  14 

10:30  A.M. — Preaching  in  the  Churches 
3:30  P.M. — Academic  Procession 
4:00  P.  M. — Baccalaureate  Service — F i n n e y 
Memorial  Chapel 

7:30  P.M. — Class  Reunions,  Memorial  Meet- 
ings, Class  Roll  Calls.  The  President  and 
the  Faculty  informally  at  their  homes 

Monday,  June  15 
9 : 30  A.  M. — Academic  Procession. 

10:00  A.M. — Commencement  Exercises,  Com- 
mencement Address  by  the  Hon.  Newton 
D.  Baker — Finney  Memorial  Chapel 
8:00  P.M. — Concert  by  the  Reunion  Glee 
Clubs — Finney  Memorial  Chapel 

Tuesday,  June  16 

Practically  all  the  alumni  classes  having 
special  reunions  will  spend  Tuesday  in 
class  groups  at  Chance  Creek,  Black 
River,  or  at  one  of  the  shore  resorts  on 
Lake  Erie 

Sometime,  on  one  of  the  three  days,  there  will 
be  the  formal  opening  of  the  new  hospital 
for  Commencement  guests 


Graduate  School  of  Theology 
Commencement 

The  ninety-second  Commencement  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Theology  will  take  place 
during  the  week  of  May  17.  Reverend  Henry 
M.  Tenney,  Pastor  Emeritus  of  the  United 
Church  of  Oberlin  and  a member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College,  will  deliver  the 
Commencement  address.  The  program  is  as 
follows: 

Sunday,  May  17 
4 : 00  P.  M. — Communion  Service, 

Council  Hall  Chapel 
7:30  P.  M.— Baccalaureate  Sermon,  “A  Fitting 
Ministry  for  Today,”  Dean  T.  W.  Graham 

Wednesday,  May  20 

10:00  A.M. — Distribution  of  Scholarships 
3:00  P.  M. — Commencement  Exercises, 

First  Church  Building 
5:30P.M.  Supper,  James  Brand  House 


SIX  RULES  FOR  ARRIVING  AT  OLD 
AGE  IN  GOOD  HEALTH  AS  GIVEN  BY 
THEODORE  E.  BURTON,  '72,  BEFORE 
THE  BAR  ASSOCIATION  OF  CLEVE- 
LAND: 

1.  Avoid  all  excesses. 

2.  Cultivate  regularity  and  punctu- 
ality. 

3.  Don’t  give  way  to  the  emotions: 
especially  don’t  let  any  antagonism  be- 
come permanent. 

4.  Don’t  get  grouchy,  or  don’t  begin 
to  think  that  society  was  much  better 
when  you  were  young. 

5.  Work  to  uplift  humanity  and  to 
upbuild  the  state,  so  that  you  may  feel 
you  have  done  some  good  in  the  world. 

6.  Cultivate  variety. 
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1920  Reunion 

E.  P.  Millikan 


It  is  now  five  years  since  the  class  of  nine- 
teen-twenty ended  their  four  years  of  under- 
graduate life  in  Oberlin.  At  this  fifth  reunion  it 
is  our  hope  to  have  one  “ Grand  and  Glorious 
Time,”  participated  in  not  only  by  those  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  complete  the  full 
four  years  of  college  work,  but  also  all  of 
those  who  at  any  time  were  connected  with 
our  class. 

At  present  we  have  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  of 
our  classmates,  but  there  are  many  with  whom 
we  have  not  been  able  to  keep  in  touch.  A 
letter  giving  the  arrangements  that  have  been 
made  for  our  Commencement  celebration  is 
being  mailed  to  all  who  can  be  located  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  all  of  us  receiving  these  an- 
nouncements to  pass  on  the  glad  tidings  to 
any  we  may  know  who  have  not  received 
them. 

Of  the  total  number  of  our  classmates  with 
whom  we  were  so  closely  associated  for  four 
full  years  how  many  of  them  can  each  of  us 
locate  now  and  what  knowledge  have  we  of 


Bar  Honors  Oberlin  Men 

Theodore  E.  Burton,  ’72,  and  Alexander 
Hadden,  ’73,  were  guests  of  honor  at  a recent 
dinner  of  the  Cleveland  Bar  Association. 

The  dinner  was  in  celebration  of  fifty  years 
of  practice  by  each  of  these  and  three  other 
Cleveland  lawyers.  Letters  and  telegrams  of 
congratulation  were  received  from  President 
Cooiidge,  Judge  Taft,  Elihu  Root  and  other 
men  of  state. 

The  presiding  officer  at  the  dinner  was 
George  B.  Siddall,  ’91.  All  three  of  these 
Oberlin  men  are  also  trustees  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege. Mr.  Burton  is  a Congressional  represen- 
tative from  Ohio  and  was  for  a number  of 
years  Senator  from  the  same  state.  As  au- 
thority on  rivers  and  harbors  legislation  he 
has  no  equal.  According  to  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  which  carried  half-page  illus- 
trated write-ups  of  Messrs.  Burton  and  Had- 
den, Congressman  Burton  failed  of  the  Re- 
publican nomination  for  president  in  1916, 
and  for  vice-president  in  1924,  because  he  was 
more  of  a statesman  than  politician.  The 
writer  concluded,  “ He  aimed  rather  at  states- 


what lines  of  work  they  are  following?  I 
have  just  been  conducting  a little  mental  re- 
search along  these  lines  and  I freely  admit 
that  I am  ashamed  of  the  meager  results  ob- 
tained. Most  likely  all  of  you  will  be  if  you 
try  it.  Get  out  one  of  your  old  Hi-O-Hi’s  and 
look  through  it.  Don’t  you  run  across  pic- 
tures of  a hundred  and  one  people  you  would 
give  almost  anything  to  see  again,  to  be  able 
to  sit  down  and  talk  over  old  times  with  and 
to  find  out  how  they  are  getting  along — how 
many  youngsters  they  have,  and  oh,  a thou- 
sand other  things? 

Some  of  us  have  been  back  in  Oberlin  since 
we  graduated  and  others  have  not  been  so 
fortunate.  To  these  last  we  can  safely  guar- 
antee that  all  of  the  old  charm  is  still  there 
and  the  lawns  about  the  Children’s  Home,  and 
the  Arboretum  are  still  as  popular  as  ever. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  renew  all  the  old 
friendships  that  once  meant  so  much,  and 
still  should,  and  that  is,  to  drop  your  work 
and  your  worries  for  a few  short  days  this 
Commencement  and  to  return  to  the  grand 
old  life  in  Oberlin. 


manship,  and  if  his  scholarship,  his  memory, 
and  his  fearlessness  failed  to  impress  the  pro- 
letariat, they  have  assured  him  a place  in  his- 
tory that  many  professional  politicians  will 
miss.” 

President  Cooiidge  has  just  appointed  him 
a member  of  the  American  delegation  to  the 
International  Arms  Traffic  Conference,  which 
will  open  in  Geneva  May  4,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Mr.  Hadden,  from  1882-85,  was  assistant 
prosecuting  attorney,  and  from  1885-91  was 
prosecuting  attorney  for  Cuyahoga  county, 
Ohio.  In  1905  he  was  elected  Probate  Judge 
and  has  been  reelected  each  succeeding  term, 
the  opposition  party  placing  no  name  on  their 
ballot. 


Three  student  problems  now  face  Yale  ac- 
cording to  a reported  statement  of  President 
Angell  of  Yale.  These  are  the  housing  of  stu- 
dents, the  conducting  of  classwork  so  as  not 
to  retard  the  work  of  the  abler  men  and  em- 
barrass the  slower  ones,  and  the  need  of  a 
curriculum  to  guarantee  greater  accomplish- 
ments in  one  field  of  work. 
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$50,000  Gift  from  Carnegie  Corpor- 
ation for  Library  Endowment 

Announcement  was  made  April  9th  of  a gift 
from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 
of  $50,000  for  library  endowment.  It  is  a con- 
dition of  this  gift  that  is  shall  be  used  for  the 
development  and  extension  of  the  library 
service. 

This  splendid  gift  is  particularly  significant 
because  it  means  that  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion appreciates  the  record  for  efficient  service 
which  the  Oberlin  Carnegie  Library  has  had 
through  a long  term  of  years,  and  the  stand- 
ards which  have  been  established  here  in 
Oberlin  for  the  work  of  the  librarian  and  the 
library  staff.  Oberlin  College  has  long  recog- 
nized the  central  importance  of  the  library. 
The  librarian  is  recognized  by  the  rank  not 
only  of  a full  professor,  but  practica'ly  that  of 
a departmental  dean.  The  library  staff  at 
present  consists  of  seventeen  persons.  The 
Carnegie  Corporation  is  definitely  interested 
in  raising  the  library  standards  throughout  the 
country,  and  Oberlin  is  recognized  in  the  fore- 
most group  of  college  libraries. 

This  gift  will  make  possible  somewhat 
larger  appropriations  for  a number  of  depart- 
ments. 

The  College  still  has  definitely  in  mind  the 
imperative  need  of  an  addition  to  the  library 
building,  and  it  is  hoped  that  provision  may 
be  made  for  the  building  in  the  near  future. 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  REQUIREMENTS 

An  increasing  number  of  colleges  no  longer 
require  foreign  languages  for  entrance,  ac- 
cording to  Oscar  H.  Werner  in  “School  and 
Society”  for  February  28.  Yet  the  number  of 
foreign  languages  offered  in  American  high 
schools  has  increased  from  four  in  1895  to 
sixteen  in  1922.  The  total  number  of  pupils 
studying  foreign  languages  in  high  schools  has 
increased,  but  the  percentage  of  pupils  has  de- 
creased. 

Latin  continues  as  the  principal  foreign 
language  taught  in  secondary  schools,  27.5% 
of  foreign  language  pupils  studying  this  sub- 
ject. Greek  has  shriveled  to  .08%  and  Ger- 
man is  now  only  .65%.  French  and  Spanish 
stand  next  to  Latin  with  15.4%  and  11.3% 
respectively. 

The  city  schools  which  usually  are  the  first 
to  make  changes  are  forsaking  Latin  for  the 


modern  languages.  The  village  and  rural 
schools  are  gradually  following. 

Probably  one-third  to  one-half  of  a high 
school  pupil’s  time  in  the  decade  just  prior  to 
1900  was  spent  in  the  study  of  a foreign  lan- 
guage. Today  less  than  one-sixteenth  of  his 
time  seems  to  be  so  devoted.  Very  few  pu- 
pils carry  their  foreign  language  study  be- 
yond a single  year. 

Many  state  universities  and  some  colleges 
have  dropped  all  foreign  language  entrance 
requirements.  Of  184  colleges  reporting,  35.5% 
have  no  foreign  language  requirement,  49.5% 
make  only  a two-year  requirement.  Though 
the  colleges  require  less,  they  are  willing  to 
accept  more  foreign  language  for  entrance 
than  they  did  thirty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Werner  summarizes  his  article  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  The  total  number  of  pupils  studying 
foreign  languages  in  American  high  schools 
is  still  increasing. 

(2)  The  percentage  of  pupils  studying  for- 
eign languages,  when  based  on  total  high 
school  enrollment,  is  decreasing.  The  percent- 
ages of  enrollment  in  Latin,  Greek  and  Ger- 
man have  decreased  greatly  during  the  past 
decade,  wdiile  the  percentages  of  enrollment  in 
French  and  Spanish  have  increased. 

(3)  The  total  number  of  foreign  languages 
studied  in  American  high  schools  has  in- 
creased from  four  in  1890  to  sixteen  in  1922. 

(4)  The  percentage  of  pupils  studying  for- 
eign languages  in  private  high  schools  is 
much  greater  than  in  public  high  schools. 

(5)  High  schools  in  large  cities  are  tending 
to  forsake  Latin  for  the  more  modern  foreign 
languages,  French  and  Spanish,  while  small 
high  schools  in  rural  and  semi-rural  districts 
are  inclined  to  remain  loyal  to  Latin. 

(6)  The  number  of  colleges  and  universities 
who  make  no  entrance  requirement  in  foreign 
languages  is  increasing  rapidly. 

(7)  Colleges  and  universities  show  an  in- 
creasing willingness  to  accept  four  years  of 
entrance  credit  in  almost  any  foreign  lan- 
guage, provided  the  other  entrance  require- 
ments are  fulfilled. 

(8)  Approximately  two  thirds  of  all  high 
school  pupils,  who  study  foreign  languages  at 
all,  pursue  such  study  for  one  year  or  less. 
Comparatively  few  pupils  devote  more  than 
two  years  to  the  study  of  foreign  languages 
in  American  high  schools. 
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Intercollegiate  Athletics 

C.  W.  Savage 


That  there  is  an  increasing  sense  through- 
out the  country  that  the  present  trend  of  in- 
tercollegiate athletics  is  full  of  danger  cannot 
be  gainsaid.  Especially  is  intercollegiate 
football  considered  a menace  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  college  and  university  life,  and  so 
great  a distraction  as  to  interfere  seriously 
with  the  intellectual  work  of  the  institutions, 
which,  after  all,  must  be  considered  the  chief 
aim  of  educational  institutions.  Less  than  a 
year  ago  Walter  Camp,  the  man  who  for  nearly 
fifty  years  had  been  football’s  best  friend, 
wrote  an  article  for  the  World’s  Work  on  foot- 
ball, entitled  “A  Frankenstein  in  Athletics.” 
In  the  Forum  of  November  19,  1924,  Pro- 
fessor Root,  of  Princeton,  made  out  a strong 
case  against  intercollegiate  football.  At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Colleges  Association 
in  Columbus,  on  April  3rd,  Professor  Mahin, 
of  Purdue,  read  a paper  which  was  a very 
strong  indictment  of  intercollegiate  football 
as-  conducted  in  the  Western  Conference. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  intercollegiate 
sports  in  the  great  conferences,  such  as  the 
Western  Conference,  or  the  “ Big  Ten,”  the 
Missouri  Valley  Conference,  the  Ohio  Confer- 
ence, are  conducted  with  much  more  moder- 
ation, finer  sportsmanship,  and  less  commer- 
cialism than  is  the  common  practice  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  undesirable  and  distracting  features 
connected  with  the  ordinary  football  cam- 
paign are  too  well  known  to  need  enumeration. 
It  is  a hopeful  sign  that  many  of  the  influen- 
tial men  connected  with  intercollegiate  ath- 
letics throughout  the  Middle  West  are  at- 
tempting to  justify  intercollegiate  football  on 
the  basis  of  educational  values  and  for  the 
reason  that  the  income  provided  by  gate  re- 
ceipts makes  possible  a much  greater  program 
of  intra-mural  athletic  activites  than  could 
otherwise  be  secured. 

The  interest  of  the  general  public  has  un- 
doubtedly been  greatly  increased  by  the  mod- 
ifications in  the  football  rules,  which  make  it 
a game  easily  understood  by  the  unitiated. 
The  erection  of  great  stadia  has  also  converted 
the  game  into  a great  drama  of  social  and  dra- 
matic characteristics.  The  popularity  of  great 
contests  between  evenly  matched  teams  has 
become  such  as  to  make  it  seem  desirable  for 
students  and  alumni  to  follow  the  teams  as 


supporters  on  long  and  expensive  trips.  This 
practice,  of  course,  necessitates  absences  which 
seriously  interfere  with  regular  college  work. 

Largely  because  of  these  facts,  many 
thoughtful  Oberlinites  learned  with  consider- 
able apprehension  of  the  campaign  for  the 
proposed  stadium  at  Oberlin.  Such  a move 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  Oberlin  is  going 
in  for  the  same  undesirable  over-emphasis  on 
intercollegiate  athletics.  This,  however,  is  far 
from  being  the  case. 

Since  the  new  field  was  projected,  in  1913, 
there  have  been  no  football  or  baseball  stands 
for  the  accommodation  of  spectators.  The 
temporary  bleachers  which  have  been  set  up 
each  year  and  stored  away  during  the  winter 
season  have,  by  use  and  exposure,  reached  such 
a condition  that  the  annual  cost  of  repairs  is 
excessive.  There  is  also  very  grave  danger 
that  these  stands  may  collapse  at  any  time. 
Such  an  accident  might  cost  the  college  more 
than  the  entire  construction  cost  of  a new 
stand. 

It  has  also  been  conclusively  shown  that  the 
present  seating  capacity  of  three  thousand  at 
the  football  field  is  inadequate  to  accommodate 
the  student  body  and  the  friends  and  support- 
ers of  the  two  institutions  involved  in  the 
games.  Because  of  these  facts  it  has  seemed 
clear  to  the  administration  of  Oberlin  College 
that  new  stands  ought  to  be  constructed.  This 
opinion  took  shape  in  the  form  of  a stadium 
drive.  The  word  stadium  was  used  simply 
for  convenience.  What  is  being  planned  for 
Oberlin  College  is  the  erection  of  two  concrete 
stands,  one  on  each  side  of  the  football  field 
and  track,  each  to  seat  approximately  5000 
people.  The  campaign  just  conducted  • to 
secure  funds  was  planned  to  provide  for  the 
erection  of  three-fifths  of  the  unit  which  is  to 
stand  on  the  west  side.  The  successful  com- 
pletion of  this  modest  attempt  to  raise  funds 
assures  the  erection  of  concrete  stands  with 
wooden  seats  between  the  two  twenty-yard 
lines,  or  for  a distance  of  one  hundred  eighty 
feet.  There  will  be  thirty  tiers  of  seats,  and 
these  sections,  when  completed,  will  provide 
seats  for  about  three  thousand  spectators.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  two  end  sections,  the  one  at 
the  north  and  the  one  at  the  south,  the  latter 
with  an  ornamental  tower,  may  be  completed 
this  summer  with  the  three  already  assured, 
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but  twenty  thousand  dollars  more  must  be 
secured  if  this  is  accomplished.  This  would 
raise  the  total  seating  capacity  on  the  west 
side  to  five  thousand  people. 

It  is,  of  course,  deemed  wise  to  so  plan  the  two 
sections  projected  on  the  sides  of  the  field  that 
if  at  any  time  in  the  distant  future  more  than 
ten  thousand  seating  capacity  is  needed  the 
curved  end  of  the  horseshoe  may  be  brought 
around  the  north  end  of  the  field.  Such  con- 
struction would  provide  eventually  for  eighteen 
or  nineteen  thousand  people.  Even  should 
that  time  arrive,  which  is  surely  very  remote, 
Oberlin  College  could  even  then  hardly  be  ac- 
cused of  commercializing  intercollegiate  sports. 

If  the  time  should  ever  come,  and  it  is  not 
altogether  impossible,  that  our  intercollegiate 
program  should  exist  merely  as  a social  and 
recreational  interest,  a thrilling  spectacle  and 
phase  of  a universal  program  of  Physical  Ed- 
ucation and  Athletics,  and  therefore  be  main- 
tained by  an  endowment,  it  will  nevertheless 
be  necessary  that  our  friends  and  guests  in- 
vited to  our  games  be  provided  with  seats. 

There  is  no  one  at  the  present  time  connect- 
ed with  the  administration  of  the  college  or 
the  direction  of  our  program  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation and  Athletics  who  has  any  desire  to 
over-emphasize  the  place  of  intercollegiate  ath- 
letics. Oberlin  is  standing  steadfastly  with 
those  far-sighted  leaders  who  are  hoping  and 
working  for  the  time  to  come  when  this  great 
interest  of  student  life  throughout  the  country 
can  be  brought  into  proper  relation  to  the 
other  interests  of  education  in  both  high 
schools  and  colleges.  Oberlin  is  not  opposed 
to  intercollegiate  athletics,  but  only  to  the 
form  of  intercollegiate  athletics  which  is  com- 
mercialized in  methods,  professionalized  in 
spirit,  and  out  of  harmony  with  the  general 
aims  and  purposes  of  an  educational  insti- 
tution. 


The  Summer  Session 

The  Summer  Session  of  Oberlin  College  for 
1925,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  MacLen- 
nan,  offers  an  unusually  interesting  program. 
Professor  Peirce  will  offer  courses  in  Econom- 
ics, Professor  Larson  in  Education,  the  English 
courses  are  to  be  given  by  Professors  Jelliffe 
and  Sherman,  the  Fine  Arts  by  Professors 
Ward  and  Martin.  Courses  are  offered  in  all 
the  languages  and  the  other  subjects  regularly 
given  in  the  summer  curriculum.  Professor 
Hubbard’s  class  in  Geology  will  go  to  Virginia. 


The  Ecology  party,  in  Ford  touring  cars,  will 
visit  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  Pike’s 
Peak,  Bryce’s  Canyon,  Zion  Canyon,  the  north 
rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  the 
tree  yucca  groves  of  eastern  California  and 
spend  a week  at  Monterey,  California. 


The  Leonard  Endowment 

In  memory  of  Dr.  Fred  E.  Leonard,  Director 
of  the  Men’s  gymnasium  from  1888  till  his 
death,  December  10,  1922,  there  has  been  es- 
tablished “ The  Leonard  Memorial  Endow- 
ment,” the  income  from  which  will  go  to  the 
Allen  Memorial  hospital. 

The  first  gift  to  the  fund  will  come  from  the 
Women’s  Auxiliary  of  the  present  hospital 
which  will  disband  when  the  new  hospital  is 
put  into  use  this  summer.  It  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  about  $2,500  available. 

Dr.  Leonard  was  also  Professor  of  Hygiene 
and  Physical  Education  and  for  many  years 
was  president  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Oberlin  Hospital. 


METHODIST  CHURCH 

The  college  has  transferred  to  the  Meth- 
odist Church  of  Oberlin  the  property  at  the 
corner  of  South  Professor  Street  and  College 
Place.  This  is  the  house  recently  used  as  the 
Hi-O-Hi  Tea  Room  and  which  was  remodelled 
some  years  ago  by  George  M.  Jones  and  used 
first  as  a bachelor  apartments  by  him  and 
Professors  C.  E.  St.  John  and  William  Stearns 
Davis.  Mr.  St.  John  left  Oberlin  in  1908  and 
Mr.  Davis  in  1909.  Mr.  Jones  married  and 
continued  in  the  house  until  1914. 

The  Methodist  Church  already  owns  the 
Westervelt  house  adjoining  on  South  Pro- 
fessor Street.  They  contemplate  removing 
the  AVestervelt  house,  placing  the  corner 
house  on  the  site  as  a parsonage  and  erecting 
a church  building  on  the  corner  property. 
They  are  now  using  the  old  Second  Church 
for  worship. 

The  college  has  received  from  the  Metho- 
dist Church  the  property  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Lorain  and  Main  Streets  which  the 
college  some  years  ago  exchanged  for  the  site 
of  the  Methodist  Church  on  North  Main 
Street,  opposite  the  campus. 


Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn  spoke  Tuesday,  April  14,  be- 
fore the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Sandusky  on  “ The 
College  and  Citizenship.” 
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Camp  Pemigewassett— -An  Oberlin  Institution 

Dr.  J.  H.  Nichols,  ’ll 


To  think  of  Camp  Pemigewassett  other  than 
as  one  of  those  boys’  camps  with  a mouth  fill- 
ing name,  we  must  drive  through  the  beauties 
of  the  White  Mountains  until,  reaching  the  lit- 
tle village  of  Wentworth,  N.  H.,  we  turn  into 
a leafy,  rather  unkept  country  road.  There  is 
a soft  rippling  brook  on  our  left,  a hillside  of 
woods  and  flowers  on  our  right  and  a smell  of 


All  this  we  do  unless  we  are  fortunate 
enough  on  the  way  to  meet  one  of  the  direct- 
ors and  dismount  to  be  escorted  through  the 
camp  by  him.  They  are  all  Oberlin  men— Dr. 
Dudley  Reed,  ’03,  and  Drs.  Edwin  and  Edgar 
Fauver,  ’99.  Each  is  also  a graduate  of  Co- 
lumbia Medical  School.  It  was  some  eighteen 
years  ago  that  these  three  young  teachers  and 


“Gar  Dud 

balsam  in  the  air.  After  four  miles  of  this  we 
cross  a clattering  bridge,  which  heralds  our 
entrance  into  Camp  Pemigewassett  and  noti- 
fies the  “Docs”  that  visitors  are  in  the  offing. 
A mile  of  sparkling  water  stretches  out  at  our 
right;  while  directly  ahead,  beyond  a surpris- 
ingly level  athletic  field,  a hill  of  pine,  spruce, 
birch  and  maple  rises  to  the  clear  sky  above. 
This  field  is  dotted  with  boys,  boys  of  all  ages 
very  much  occupied  with  baseball,  tennis,  vol- 
ley ball,  basketball,  track  and  other  activities. 
Continuing,  we  pass  a large  log  lodge  and  a 
dining  hall  designed  to  accommodate  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  boys  and  a staff  of  twenty 
men.  The  twelve  senior  cabins  of  logs  from 
the  woods  spread  along  the  lake  shore  and 
from  their  porches  there  is  a view  up  and 
down  the  valley. 


Herb  and  Win” 

physicians,  after  gaining  experience  as  coun- 
cillors in  a neighboring  camp  and  travelling 
over  the  White  Mountains  and  Adirondacks, 
selected  this  ideal  site  and  christened  it  after 
the  adjoining  valley,  Pemigewassett,  Gateway- 
to-the-Mountains.  These  were  the  pioneer  days 
of  camps,  when  each  parent  had  to  be  thrice 
converted  to  the  idea  of  sending  little  son  off 
into  the  wilds  of  New  Hampshire  for  nine 
weeks  of  the  summer. 

Camp  Pemigewassett,  like  Oberlin,  has  a 
very  cosmopolitan  group.  Eleven  foreign 
countries  and  more  than  thirty  states,  from 
as  far  west  as  California,  as  far  south  as 
Florida,  and  as  far  north  as  Maine,  have  been 
represented  there.  As  Dr.  Reed’s  song  pic- 
turesquely tells  us 
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“They  have  come  from  Hawaii,  from  far  Tokio, 
Colorado,  Maduro  and  France: 

From  the  torrid  Panama,  down  in  South 
America 

And  from  Cuba  where  the  Senioritas  dance. 
Proud  Hidalgos  from  Spain,  husky  farmers 
from  Maine, 

From  Chicago,  Berlin  and  Paree, 

And  from  thirty  odd  states  of  the  good  old 
U.  S.  A.  , „ 

They  have  come  to  join  our  camp  family. 


With  our  escort  we  continue  along  a beau- 
tiful wooded  road  a short  distance  to  meet  a 
familiar  Oberlin  figure,  none  other  than  Wade 
Rinehart,  erstwhile  of  Oberlin  '15,  now  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  Yale  University.  He 
and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Crafts  Rinehart,  pre- 
side over  the  infirmary  and  greet  and  cheer 
the  stubbed  toes  that  tumble  in.  Dr.  Rine- 
hart also  holds  the  position  of  head  council- 
lor of  the  senior  camp  and,  with  his  musical 
and  numerous  other  abilities,  has,  in  the  past 
several  seasons,  made  a very  large  contribu- 
tion to  Camp  Pemigewassett.  The  infirmary 
is  situated  midway  between  the  senior  and 
junior  camps. 

Continuing  our  trip  we  bump  into  a seething 
beehive  of  activity,  presided  over  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
Nichols,  Oberlin  'll,  Rush  Medical  School  '16. 
Thirty-five  small  boys,  five  councillors,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Nichols  and  Margaret  Anne 
compose  the  resident  personnel  of  this  highly 
important  part  of  camp,  the  junior  division. 
The  juniors  have  their  own  occupations, 
hikes,  games,  swimming,  camp  fires,  etc.,  but 
join  the  seniors  in  the  mess  hall  three  times 
a day  and  honor  the  big  occasions  with  their 
presence.  It  is  here  the  longest  snakes  are 
caught,  salamanders  worn  on  jerseys,  chip- 
munks pursued,  woodchucks  stoned,  the  big- 
gest fish  nearly  landed  and  no  boy’s  word  ac- 
cepted unchallenged.  Activities  and  hours  of 
these  boys  are  carefully  regulated  to  meet 
their  needs.  The  larger  of  the  twelve-year- 
olds  advance  into  the  senior  camp  each  year. 

Following  a winding  trail,  one  of  the  many 
in  this  section,  blazed  and  cleared  by  the  boys 
in  their  wood  craft  expeditions,  we  shortly 
came  upon  four  picturesque  log  cabins  situ- 
ated on  a hill  back  of  camp,  with  a view  of 
the  lake,  but  entirely  isolated  from  the  boys’ 
cabins.  Here  we  meet  the  real  directors  of  the 
destinies  of  Camp  Pemigewassett,  and  again 
the  spirit  of  Oberlin  reigns  supreme.  They 
are  Mrs.  Clara  Jones  Reed,  Cons.  '05,  Mrs. 
Alice  McDaniels  Fauver,  '99,  and  Mrs.  Anna 


McDaniels  Fauver,  '05,  and  their  families, 
some  of  whom  will  soon  be  in  Oberlin.  It  is 
here  that  Oberlinites  and  fond  parents  receive 
a most  cordial  welcome,  here  that  antiquing 
parties  are  planned,  songs  composed,  costumes 
designed  and  delectable  boxes  of  fudge  made. 

We  have  now  seen  the  material  equipment 
of  camp,  but  unless  we  are  fortunate  enough 
to  spend  a few  days  in  this  beautiful  spot,  we 
shall  not  have  seen  the  one  thing  which,  in 
the  eyes  of  many  Oberlin  men  who  have  spent 
summers  here,  is  the  outstanding  characteris- 
tic of  Camp  Pemigewassett,  The  spirit  of 
friendly  helpfulness,  enthusiasm  and  accom- 
plishment which  permeates  this  camp  will  not 
be  seen,  but  it  has  made  and  is  making  a vital 
contribution  to  the  lives  of  the  boys  and  coun- 
cillors who  have  come  under  its  influence.  The 
sterling  qualities  and  radiant  personalities  of 
the  directors  have  been  and  always  will  be  the 
reason  that  Pemigewassett  is  a camp  among 
camps. 

It  is  an  unusual  situation  that  the  three  di- 
rectors of  the  camp  and  the  director  of  the 
junior  camp  are  all  trained  in  medicine  and 
physical  education  and  are  all  holding  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  in  universities  today. 
These  men,  athletes  in  their  college  days,  still 
engage  in  all  the  activities  with  the  boys. 

Dr.  Grant,  the  director  of  Camp  Tecumseh, 
one  of  the  oldest  camps  in  the  country,  has 
said,  after  his  camp  has  competed  with  Pemi- 
gewassett in  athletics  for  seventeen  years, 
“ No  camp  in  the  country,  as  far  as  I know, 
is  able  to  secure  and  keep  the  type  of  coun- 
cillors that  Camp  Pemigewassett  does.”  A 
very  large  number  of  these  councillors  have 
been  Oberlin  men  and  Oberlin  graduates.  In- 
cluded in  the  list  are  John,  Gerald  and  Bill 
Rahill,  Harold  Metcalf,  Herman  Nichols,  Ralph 
Andrus,  Harold  and  Ted  Reed,  Walter  Bar- 
rows,  Herb  Nichols,  Dave  Shaw,  Roy  Hill, 
Lawrence  McDaniels,  Pete  Fisher,  Norman 
Wright,  Whit  Morrison,  Molly  Curtis,  Ned  Bos- 
worth,  Brock  and  Herb  Henderson,  “Red”  Mil- 
likan, Dick  Fauver,  Dick  Kimball,  Jack  Will- 
iams, Frank  Hutchins,  Earl  Newsom,  Fritz 
Martin,  Bob  Browning,  Harold  Wood,  John, 
Malcolm  and  Donald  Jameson,  Cliff  Blair,  Jack 
Gurney  and  Erwin  Griswold.  These  men,  un- 
der the  inspiring  leadership  of  the  Fauver 
twins  and  Dudley  Reed,  have  carried  the  spirit 
and  ideals  of  their  Alma  Mater  on  into  this 
institution  for  building  citizens  and  it  is  the 
hope  of  the  directors  that  there  may  always 
be  a number  of  Oberlin  men  on  the  camp  staff. 
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Stadium  Fund 

According  to  the  latest  report  of  George  M. 
Jones,  '94,  Secretary  of  the  College  and  Treas- 
urer of  the  Athletic  Association,  a total  of 
1709  seats  have  been  contributed  to  the  Sta- 
dium. The  pledges  and  seats  may  be  grouped 
as  follows : 


Group 

Pledges 

Seats 

Seniors  

. . . 12 

21 

Juniors  

. . . 19 

65 

Sophomores 

...84 

131 

Freshmen  

. . .158 

204 

Conservatory 

...28 

30 

301 

451 

Trustees 

. . . 17 

75 

Alumni  

. . .324 

953 

Faculty  

. . . 71 

130 

Residents  of  Oberlin. 

. . .152 

311 

Former  Students  .... 

...98 

197 

963 

2117 

Duplicates  

. . .152 

408 

Net  

...811 

1709 

Among  individual  contributors  the  follow- 
ing names  deserve  mention,  in  addition  to 
those  in  last  month’s  Alumni  Magazine:  Clay- 
ton Fauver,  ’97,  25  seats;  W.  F.  Grosvenor, 
’92,  20  seats  to  be  part  of  a special  memorial 
to  David  B.  Grosvenor,  ’03;  C.  D.  Wells,  ’10, 
16  seats;  T.  L.  Johnson,  12  seats.  Those 
who  have  pledged  for  ten  seats  each  are:  F. 
W.  Gurney,  ’91;  E.  H.  Abbott,  ex-’93;  A.  F. 
Millikan,  ’90;  and  A.  D.  Edwards,  ’90.  The 
sophomores  challenged  the  other  classes  to 
match  them  in  pledges  for  the  week  of  March 
25-April  11.  The  Freshmen  formally  accepted 
the  challenge  and  during  the  week  took  123 
seats,  thus  winning  the  wager.  The  Director 
of  Athletics,  as  a reward,  has  promised  free 
admission  to  the  entire  class  at  the  opening 
game  in  the  new  Stadium,  September  26,  1925. 


CONDITIONS  IN  CHINA 
A recent  letter  from  Dr.  Paul  L.  Corbin  of 
the  Theological  class  of  1905,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing statement  concerning  famine  condi- 
tions in  China,  and  the  work  which  he  is  do- 
ing: 

“ You  may  be  surprised  to  see  the  above  ad- 
dress at  the  head  of  my  letter.  (Sui  Teh, 
North  Shensi.)  This  place  is  two  days’  jour- 
ney west  of  the  Yellow  River  in  Dr.  Pye  s 
great  northwest  field.  As  you  know,  both  Dr. 
Pye  and  Dr.  Watson  are  now  at  home  on  fur- 
lough. Through  all  this  territory  a serious 
famine  situation  exists  and  I have  been  asked 


to  help  for  a few  months.  So  I have  given  up 
my  own  program  for  the  spring  and  am  con- 
centrating on  this  piece  of  work. 

“ In  this  province  I am  back  in  the  China  I 
knew  twenty  years  ago.  In  our  province  of 
Shansi  there  are  no  queues  to  be  seen,  and 
there  have  been  none  for  years.  Here  at  least 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  men  still  wear  them.  In 
Shansi  smoking  of  opium  is  an  offense  pun- 
ishable by  a prison  sentence.  Here — but  let 
me  give  you  a concrete  illustration.  The  other 
day  I went  with  several  members  of  my  staff 
here  to  call  on  the  local  magistrate.  This  was 
about  11:00  a.  m.  We  were  informed  that  the 
gentleman  was  “ not  yet  up.”  Later  he  ar- 
rived to  call  on  me  and  I knew  as  soon  as  I 
saw  him  that  he  was  an  opium  smoker.  That 
evening  I had  occasion  to  go  again  to  his  of- 
ficial residence.  An  effort  was  made  to  pre- 
vent me  from  seeing  him,  but,  I insisted  on 
doing  so.  When  I was  finally  ushered  into 
his  office  I found  a room  filled  with  the  fumes 
of  opium  and  the  lighted  opium  lamp  and 
other  paraphernalia  of  the  smoker  in  plain 
view  on  his  divan. 

“ Not  only  is  this  country  stricken  with 
famine,  it  is  also  scourged  with  bandits.  Just 
north  of  this  city  a pitched  battle  between 
bandits  and  soldiers  was  fought  about  two 
weeks  ago.  Dr.  Curran  of  Fenchow  is  with 
me  as  the  medical  officer  of  the  expedition. 
He  has  found  that  the  country  is  shot  to  pieces 
with  T.  B.  and  venereal  diseases.  The  former 
will  surely  demand  a heavy  toll  as  the  food 
conditions  grow  worse. 

“As  for  food  (using  that  word  in  a descrip- 
tive sense  only)  throughout  the  famine  area, 
we  have  found  the  most  of  the  people  using 
the  chaff  of  millet,  making  a kind  of  bran 
mash.  We  have  found  others  using  a red  por- 
ridge made  from  the  husks  of  the  grains  of 
Kaffir  corn  (or  Barbadoes  millet),  with  a hit 
of  the  grain.  Others  are  eating  black  beans — 
the  common  provender  of  work-animals  in 
prosperous  days.  Our  field  for  work  here  cov- 
ers ten  big  counties.  We  are  ready  to  launch 
our  campaign  of  investigation,  for  which  will 
be  needed  seventy  of  our  own  men,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  loaned  by  the  local  govern- 
ment.” 


Miss  Lucy  A.  Cross,  sister  of  the  late  R.  T. 
Cross,  formerly  principal  of  the  Oberlin  Pre- 
paratory Department,  is  to  be  honored  by  hav- 
ing a $50,000  Hall  of  Science  on  the  Rollins 
College  campus,  Winter  Park,  Florida,  named 
for  her.  This  honor  is  in  recognition  of  her 
services  as  a pioneer  in  the  establishment  of 
Florida  colleges. 


Professors  Sinclair  and  Carr  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Mathematical  Asso- 
ciation in  Chicago  April  10.  Professor  Carr 
spent  two  days  at  the  Yerkes  Astronomical 
Observatory  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin. 
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Faculty 

Dr.  Frederick  B.  Artz  gave  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  Gothic  Architecture  in  France  and 
England,  April  6,  at  the  Engineers’  Club,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  Dayton  Art  Institute,  Day- 
ton,  Ohio. 

Professor  P.  D.  Sherman  recently  presented 
to  the  Oberlin  High  School  Library  fifty 
choice  books  on  English  and  American  Liter- 
ature. These  books  are  a valuable  addition  to 
the  high  school  equipment. 

Professor  Edward  Dickinson  has  been  en- 
gaged as  editor-in-chief  of  a series  of  twenty 
monographs  on  the  science  and  appreciation 
of  music.  This  series  is  being  prepared  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Caxton  Institute  of  Edu- 
cational Extension  and  will  probably  be  com- 
pleted and  published  before  the  end  of  the 
year. 

President  King  and  Professor  Holmes  at- 
tended a conference  on  research  in  colleges  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  during  March.  This  con- 
ference was  called  by  Dr.  Maynard  M.  Metcalf 
and  is  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Research  Council. 

Secretary  Jones  represented  the  college  in 
a convention  of  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  held  in  Chi- 
cago in  March. 

Dr.  T.  W.  Graham  assisted  in  Day  of  Prayer 
service  at  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  Illinois, 
the  last  of  March. 

Professor  K.  W.  Gehrkens  attended  the  an- 
nual spring  meeting  of  the  Music  Supervisors’ 
Association  in  Kansas  City. 

Miss  Florence  Fitch  and  Miss  Anna  Klingen- 
hagen  attended  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women  at  Indianap- 
olis April  8-11. 

Miss  F.  Isabel  Wolcott  attended  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  of  Collegiate  Reg- 
istrars in  Boulder,  Colorado,  April  14-16. 

Miss  Grace  Daviess  attended  a meeting  of 
the  Eastern  Division  of  the  American  Phys- 
ical Education  Association  at  Rochester  in 
April. 

Dr.  Moulton  was  in  Urbana,  Illinois,  April 


3-5,  at  a meeting  of  the  A.  C.  A.  C.  W.,  and  in 
Chicago  from  April  G-ll  attending  a meeting 
of  Women  Directors  of  Athletics  in  Colleges 
and  the  Midwest  Division  of  American  Phys- 
ical Education  Society. 

Assistant  Professor  L.  D.  Hartson  read  a 
paper  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education  at 
Cincinnati  entitled  “An  Experiment  with  Stu- 
dent Rating  Scales  based  on  Functional  Analy- 
sis of  the  Subjects.”  This  will  appear  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  society.  On  April  4 he  par- 
ticipated in  a symposium  “Tests  for  College 
Entrance  Additional  to  High  School  Gradu- 
ation,” with  a paper  entitled  “A  Comparison 
of  Intelligence  Test  Scores  of  High  School  Sen- 
iors and  College  Freshmen.”  The  symposium 
was  part  of  the  program  of  the  Ohio  College 
Association  in  its  annual  meeting  at  Columbus. 

Professor  Peirce  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
Social  Science  Section  of  the  College  Associa- 
tion at  Columbus. 

An  Ohio  Sociological  Society  has  been 
formed  and  Oberlin  has  been  given  recogni- 
tion in  the  election  of  Professor  Sims  to  the 
presidency  of  the  society. 

Professors  Budington,  Grover,  Hubbard, 
Taylor  and  Jones,  and  Assistant  Professors 
Howe  and  McEwen  attended  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Ohio  Academy  of  Science  held  in 
Wooster  April  3 and  4.  Professors  Budington, 
Grover  and  Jones  each  read  a paper. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Morrison  gave  a talk  on  “Modern 
Tendencies  in  Physical  Education”  before  the 
Physical  Education  Section  of  the  Educational 
Association  of  Central  Iowa  at  Des  Moines 
April  10,  and  a talk  on  “The  Child’s  Health” 
before  the  Parent-Teacher  Association  of  Cen- 
tral Iowa. 

Professor  Lord’s  itinerary  included  Chicago 
and  Beloit,  where  he  lectured.  Later  he  at- 
tended a meeting  of  the  Classical  Conference 
in  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  Mrs.  Lord  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women. 

Professor  C.  W.  Savage  presided  at  the  gen- 
eral session,  April  10,  of  the  Middle-West  So- 
ciety of  Physical  Education,  holding  its 
twelfth  annual  convention  at  Hotel  LaSalle, 
Chicago. 
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Professor  Root  made  his  usual  eastern  trip 
during  the  spring  vacation,  giving  six  lectures 
before  the  students  at  the  New  York  City  Pub- 
lic Library  School,  one  at  Pratt  Institute  Li- 
brary School  and  three  at  the  New  York  State 
Library  School  at  Albany.  He  also  attended 
the  wedding  of  his  nephew,  Harlan  G.  Metcalf, 
and  Miss  Margaret  Wyer  in  Albany. 

The  Library  has  just  added  a book  written 
by  Miss  Hazel  Kyrlc,  who  was  connected  with 
the  department  of  economics  from  1914-1922. 
The  title  is  “A  Theory  of  Consumption”  and 
it  was  awarded  first  prize  ( $1,000 ) in  Class  A 
of  the  prizes  offered  by  Hart  Schaffner  and 
Marx  of  Chicago  for  the  best  contribution  on 
the  subject  of  economics. 

Professor  Dickinson,  on  April  29,  spoke  on 
“Music  and  the  Church”  before  the  Women’s 
Club  of  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

"The  Aims  in  General  Zoology  at  Oberlin” 
is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  Professor  Rob- 
ert A.  Budington  in  the  April  11  issue  of 
School  and  Society. 


Harmonics 

James  Husst  Hall,  ’14 

There  was  some  race  pride  that  entered  in 
the  greeting  accorded  Albert  Spalding,  Ameri- 
can violinist,  when  he  first  stepped  before  an 
Oberlin  audience  the  evening  of  March  24th. 
But  all  the  applause  after  that  was  due  to 
Spalding,  the  artist.  He  has  grown  wonder- 
fully in  the  last  few  years  and  certainly  no 
violinist  in  many  seasons  has  so  fully  satis- 
fied an  Artist  Recital  audience.  His  dignity 
and  artistic  reserve,  the  ample  technique  and 
emotional  force,  all  these  made  us  proud  of 
this  American  artist.  His  performance  met 
well  all  the  demands  of  an  apothegm  of  the 
old  Greeks — “ Nothing  too  much.” 

The  program  of  the  Cleveland  Symphony 
concert  on  May  1st  included  a suite  by  Gretry- 
Mottl,  the  Franck  symphony  and  the  Valse 
Triste  and  Finlandia  by  Sibelius. 

Oberlin  welcomed  the  Cleveland  season  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  at  the  Pub- 
lic Auditorium  where  there  were  presented 
ten  operas  and  a gala  concert.  The  local  sale 
amounting  to  about  $1500  was  focused  on 
Faust,  Aida,  Falstaff  and  L’Africana.  The 
nearness  to  Cleveland  and  frequent  great  per- 
formances was  not  in  Father  Shipherd’s  mind 
when  he  chose  this  site.  Yet,  this  proximity 


is  now  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  our 
location.  We  are  far  enough  away  to  deny 
the  “lesser  good”  and  near  enough  to  enjoy 
the  excellent.  Probably  a third  of  the  run- 
ning time  of  the  electric  cars  to  Cleveland 
will  be  lopped  off  with  the  opening  of  the  new 
Union  Station,  now  building  on  the  Square, 
and  the  very  probable  use  of  the  N.  Y.  C.  pri- 
vate right  of  way  through  the  city. 

Professor  William  J.  Horner  has  been  grant- 
ed leave  of  absence  for  the  rest  of  the  year  so 
that  he  may  rest  and  build  up  reserve  strength. 
He  is  at  present  in  Tennessee  and  reports  are 
encouraging.  The  Conservatory  was  fortunate 
in  securing  Mrs.  Judson,  who  substituted  for 
Mr.  Horner  until  Miss  Hope  Ford,  O.  C.  ’23, 
came  from  New  York,  where  she  had  been 
studying  for  the  past  two  seasons  with  Yeat- 
man  Griffith.  Both  Mrs.  Judson  and  Miss  Ford 
were  former  pupils  of  Mr.  Horner. 

The  Department  of  the  History  and  Criti- 
cism of  Music  will  soon  have  installed  an  ex- 
cellent projecting  lantern,  for  the  concert  by 
Mme.  Wanda  Landowska,  Polish  Harpischord- 
ist,  appearing  under  the  department’s  auspices, 
was  both  a glorious  artistic  success  and  a 
gratifying  financial  one.  If  the  reader  has  a 
few  unframed  pictures  of  musical  interest- 
magazine  cuttings,  etc., — and  these  no  longer 
have  a place  in  his  scheme  of  living,  the  de- 
partment would  be  glad  to  receive  them  as  it 
plans  a collection  not  only  of  slides  but  of 
pictures  as  well. 

The  members  of  the  Conservatory  commit- 
tee that  has  been  going  over  the  musical  ques- 
tionnaires of  the  students  who  hope  to  enter 
the  next  fall,  have  had  a puzzlingly  pleasant 
time.  If  one  were  to  judge  from  the  lists  of 
compositions  studied  by  these  prospective 
Freshmen  he  might  feel  that  the  day  of  the 
cheap  salon  piece  had  passed.  Many  record 
compositions  that  tax  mature  artists.  AVe  all 
look  forward  to  meeting  these  students  and 
anticipate  surprises  happy  and  otherwise. 
What  pleasure  there  will  be  in  finding  those 
students  who  looked  so  good  on  paper  meas- 
uring fully  up  to  the  advance  notices!  One 
hopes  that  from  the  findings  of  checking  over 
the  estimates  and  the  actualities,  the  commit- 
tee of  next  year  may  not  come  to  be  known 
as  the  Conservatory  Discount  Company. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Morrison,  after  a month 
in  Italy,  returned  to  Paris  the  middle  of  April. 
They  are  both  well  and  enjoying  the  spring. 
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Student  Life 

R.  N.  Hitchcock,  ’25 

“Music  is  in  the  sea  and  air, 

Wing6d  clouds  soar  here  and  there, 

Dark  with  rain  new  buds  are  dream- 
ing of: 

’Tis  love,  all  love!  ” 

— Shelley’s  “Prometheus  Unbound.” 

Spring  with  all  her  glory  has  come  again. 
Life  is  breaking  forth  all  about.  Frail  and 
curly  leaves  are  pushing  their  way  to  the  light 
from  their  brown  casements,  on  the  tip  of  every 
little  twig  high  in  the  air,  even  as  the  little 
fringed  ferns  are  pushing  upward  from  the 
warm,  fresh  breast  of  Mother  Earth  at  the 
roots  of  the  great  trunks.  It  is  so  refreshing 
to  wander  about  on  the  walks  of  the  village, 
breathing  in  the  cool  draughts  and  to  feast 
the  eyes  on  the  huge,  natural  arches  over  the 
streets — a lacy  network  in  a galaxy  of  colors — - 
yellow,  green,  orange,  and  brown.  This  is 
Oberlin  in  the  springtime. 

Nested  snugly  in  a small  hollow  covered  with 
dry  leaves,  under  the  afternoon  shadows  of  a 
barberry  hedge  in  front  of  the  Dudley  Peter 
Allen  Memorial  Art  Building,  lie  six  tiny  cotton- 
tails, each  one  softly  covered  with  downy  fur 
and  blindly  blinking  at  the  lately  revealed  light. 
The  mother  bunny  seldom  appears  in  the  day- 
time lest  she  arouse  the  interest  and  curiosity 
of  some  petulant  puppy.  But  when  the  sun 
has  disappeared  beyond  the  bell  tower  of  the 
chapel  and  the  long  shadows  of  the  campus 
trees  point  inexactly  toward  the  little  nest, 
then  may  one  see  the  mother  nervously  hop- 
ping toward  the  little  home  to  spend  the  eve- 
ning and  long  dark  night  with  her  progeny. 

One  might  repeat  similar  tales  at  great 
length.  Some  are  not  so  happy  as  this  scene 
of  the  cotton-tail’s  nest.  It  was  only  a few 
days  ago  that  a home-loving  little  robin  was 
gathering  twine  and  straw  to  make  her  nest 
warm  and  her  foot  became  entangled  in  one 
end  of  a piece  of  string,  and  the  other  end  be- 
came caught  in  a crest  of  a tree  on  the  campus. 
After  many  vain  attempts  to  release  the  bird, 
one  man  at  last  succeeded  in  bringing  about 
the  desired  liberation,  only  to  later  find  that 
the  suffering  creature’s  leg  was  broken.  An 
amputation  followed,  and  now  the  bird  is  do- 
ing nicely. 

And  so  the  students,  surrounded  by  beauti- 
ful and  touching  scenes,  do  not  wish  to  be 
emancipated  from  the  environment  to  which 


they  are  slaves.  There  is  divine  pleasure  in 
such  servitude,  and  most  of  the  students  are 
happily  spending  the  spring. 

Easter  Sunday  was  preceded  by  special 
services  in  the  chapel  every  noon  during  Holy 
week.  The  day  of  resurrection  was  as  beauti- 
ful as  one  could  wish  for.  Special  services 
were  held  in  all  the  churches. 

It  will  not  be  long  before  the  Musical  Union, 
assisted  by  the  Cleveland  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, will  have  presented  their  hundredth  con- 
cert in  the  form  of  a Spring  Festival.  It  is 
to  be  on  the  evening  of  May  12  in  Finney 
Chapel.  Two  numbers  are  on  the  program, 
the  "Grail  Scene”  from  Parsifal  by  Richard 
Wagner,  and  the  “La  Vita  Nuova”  by  Wolf- 
Ferrari.  On  the  evening  of  May  1 the  Cleve- 
land Symphony  Orchestra  will  give  a special 
concert. 

“The  Intimate  Strangers”  by  Booth  Tarking- 
ton  was  produced  by  a faculty  cast  in  Warner 
Hall  on  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings,  March 
27  and  28,  the  last  week-end  before  spring  va- 
cation began.  The  cast,  which  was  the  same 
as  that  which  produced  the  play  two  years  ago 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Faculty  Club,  de- 
voted the  proceeds  to  the  payment  of  their 
“ 2-8-5  ” pledges. 

Mr.  T.  Z.  Koo,  secretary  of  the  World’s  Stu- 
dent Christian  Federation,  spoke  in  the  First 
Church  on  Thursday  and  Friday  afternoons, 
March  27  and  28,  on  the  subject  of  “ The  New 
China.”  Among  the  constructive  forces  at 
work  in  China,  he  cited  the  citizen’s  group, 
the  New  Thought  Movement,  the  educational 
programs,  and  the  Christian  influence.  He 
said  that  ‘“it  is  through  personality  that  China 
is  to  be  saved,  and  we  have  learned  that  tve 
can  trust  men  of  a Christian  character.” 

Ohio  Wesleyan  and  Oberlin  debate  teams 
each  won  unanimous  decisions  on  the  evening 
of  March  31,  when  the  last  varsity  debate  of 
the  season  -was  held  here.  The  negatives  de- 
bated at  home  victoriously,  while  the  affirma- 
tive team  went  to  Delaware.  A new  plan  of 
having  for  judges  the  local  faculty  members  of 
each  place  was  tried  quite  successfully.  The 
question  was  stated  as  follows:  “Resolved  that 
the  United  States  should  adopt  the  Geneva 
Protocol  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes.” 

Following  a referendum  among  the  men  of 
the  college  which  favored  a return  to  the  old 
“ Tie-Up  ” for  the  annual  Freshman-Sophomore 
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scrap,  the  Men's  Senate  went  on  record  on 
Monday  night,  April  13,  as  favoring  this  type 
of  struggle.  The  matter  is  now  before  the 
faculty  for  their  consideration. 

A real  West  Point  movie  was  seen  in  Oberlin 
on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  April  14 
and  16.  It  was  entitled  “ Classmates,”  fea- 
turing Richard  Barthelmess,  and  was  the  last 
to  be  shown  this  year  by  the  Better  Movie 
Board. 

Sixteen  hundred  and  ninety -six  seats'  were 
pledged  for  the  new  stadium  before  thg  clos- 
ing day  of  the  campaign,  hence  the  new  con- 
crete structure  for  next  fall  is  assured.  The 
Freshmen  and  Sophomores  staged  a contest 
before  the  close  of  the  campaign  to  see  which 
class  could  root  out  of  their  own  group  the 
most  pledges,  the  winners  to  be  the  honorary 
guests  at  the  opening  dedication  game.  The 
Freshmen  won,  having  turned  in  123  pledged 
seats,  whereas  the  Sophomores  turned  in 
only  83. 

The  Fostoria  Boys’  Band,  under  the  direction 
of  Jack  Wainwright,  gave  a program  in  Finney 
Chapel  on  Friday  afternoon,  April  17.  These 
boys  won  first  place  in  the  national  contest 
held  in  Chicago  in  1923,  and  they  are  the 
same  group  which  played  on  Illumination  night 
last  June. 

Three  one-act  plays  were  presented  by  the 
Oberlin  Dramatic  Association  in  its  annual 
home  production  on  Saturday  evening,  April 
18,  in  Finney  Chapel.  The  program  included 
“When  Two’s  Not  Company,”  a farce;  “Back 
of  the  Yards,”  a melodrama;  and  “ Thursday 
Evening,”  a comedy,  all  of  which  were  se- 
lected from  the  plays  presented  on  the  spring 
trip. 

The  third  annual  concert  of  the  Douglass  Me- 
morial Chorus,  under  the  direction  of  Don  Mor- 
rison, was  presented  in  Warner  Hall  on  Mon- 
day evening,  April  20.  The  last  half  of  the 
concert  included  compositions  of  Robert  Na- 
thaniel Dett. 

There  have  been  several  events  on  the  cal- 
endar of  the  Oberlin  Art  Association  in  the 
last  month.  Professor  George  M.  Whicker,  of 
the  Classical  Department  of  Hunter  College, 
delivered  a lecture  on  “ Diocletian’s  Palace  at 
Spalato  ” in  the  Art  Building  on  March  30. 

There  has  been  an  exhibit  of  photographs  of 
Greek  landscapes,  made  by  Frederic  Boisson- 
nas  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  the  north  gal- 
lery of  the  Art  Building  from  April  9 to  April 


30.  On  Tuesday  evening,  April  14,  Professor 
C.  B.  Martin  delivered  a talk  on  the  exhibit. 
Mr.  Rossiter  Howard,  director  of  the  Educa- 
tional department  of  the  Cleveland  Museum  of 
Art,  delivered  a lecture  on  “ Greek  Art  in  Its 
Setting  ” on  Friday  evening,  April  17. 

The  Junior  class  is  innovating  a new  type 
of  class  banner.  It  is  to  be  made,  like  a crazy 
quilt,  of  triangles  in  many  colors,  each  piece 
bearing  the  signature  of  a member  of  the  class, 
there  being  250  in  all.  These  triangular  sec- 
tions will  surround  the  caption  “ O.  C.,  1926.” 


Athletics 

Lewis  Spaulding,  ’28 

Although  the  first  baseball  game  of  the  sea- 
son is  yet  to  be  played,  being  scheduled  for 
April  25,  with  Hiram,  prospects  for  a success- 
ful year  in  the  sport  appear  much  brighter 
now  than  at  the  time  of  our  last  observations. 
During  the  past  month,  under  the  supervision 
of  Coach  Throner,  the  large  squad  of  aspirants 
has  been  sifted  down  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
not  altogether  impossible  to  make  fairly  sane 
calculations  as  to  the  personnel  of  the  team 
which  will  take  the  field  against  Hiram.  No 
second  Charlie  Jamiesons  nor  George  Kellys 
have  as  yet  been  brought  to  light  but  pros- 
pects for  a well  balanced  aggregation  are  quite 
good. 

Throner’s  biggest  problem  was  that  of  build- 
ing an  inner  defense,  necessarily  from  new 
material,  since  last  year’s  quartet  of  sack 
guardians  all  left  the  institution  by  the  cap 
and  gown  route.  The  task  of  picking  four 
men  who  can  successfully  hold  down  the  in- 
field positions,  from  a squad  of  candidates  of 
whom  none  have  had  any  more  than  a whirl 
at  interclass  baseball,  is  one  that  naturally 
presented  many  perplexities,  as  a follower  of 
the  game  will  readily  appreciate. 

The  four  places  now  appear  to  lie  between 
seven  candidates — five  sophomores,  a junior 
with  no  previous  experience,  and  a reformed 
outfielder  from  last  year’s  squad.  Among 
these,  the  one  who  seems  most  certain  of  his 
position  is  “Jimmy”  Roemer,  ’27,  at  short.  He 
plays  a consistently  fast  and  accurate  game 
in  the  field  and  is  a fair  hitter.  Throner  is 
changing  his  batting  style,  so  though  natur- 
ally right  handed  he  bats  from  the  left  hand 
side  of  the  plate  now.  “Moon”  Leahy,  ’27, 
basketball  captain-elect,  seems  fairly  certain 
of  drawing  a position  somewhere  on  the  left 
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side  of  the  diamond.  He  has  been  working 
at  second  and  third  and  appears  to  have  the 
edge  on  the  other  candidates  at  both  positions. 
His  hitting  has  been  satisfactory.  He  hits 
from  either  side  of  the  pan  and  connects  fre- 
quently from  either  angle.  Smith,  a junior, 
has  been  holding  down  the  hot  corner  in  sev- 
eral practice  sessions  and  shows  much  prom- 
ise near  the  sack  and  at  bat.  Moses  and  Vin- 
cent, together  with  Leahy,  are  candidates  for 
second  base.  Moses  is  flashy  but  erratic  in 
the  field  and  a good  hitter.  Though  somewhat 
lighter  with  the  stick,  Vincent’s  more  consist- 
ent fielding  gives  him  at  least  an  even  chance 
for  the  position  in  case  Leahy  is  moved  to 
third.  First  base  is  being  handled  by  Huns- 
burger,  a veteran  outfielder,  and  Raikula,  a 
sophomore  who  covered  the  sack  a good  share 
of  the  time  on  last  year’s  freshman  team. 
There  is  not  much  to  choose  between  their 
respective  playing  qualities,  although  Huns- 
burger’s  experience  will  probably  be  a factor 
in  his  favor.  Both  have  improved  in  their 
footwork  around  the  base  and  both  are  good 
hitters.  Should  the  former  outfielder  get  the 
call,  Raikula  will  undoubtedly  be  retained  for 
general  utility  and  pinch-hit  duty.  That  sums 
up  the  infield  situation. 

In  the  outfield  two  places  had  to  be  filled 
since  Hunsburger  was  shifted  to  the  infield. 
“Steve”  Day,  the  other  veteran  gardener,  is 
practically  certain  of  the  left  field  berth,  and 
Thomas,  ’27,  apparently  has  the  call  at  cen- 
ter. Thomas  has  attracted  much  attention  by 
his  flashy  fielding  and  excellent  stick  work. 
Heldman,  another  sophomore,  appears  to  have 
the  edge  on  the  right  field  candidates.  He  is 
a free  swinging  hitter  and  connects  frequently. 
On  account  of  his  ability  to  hit  it  is  possible 
that  Mox  Weber  will  be  stationed  somewhere 
in  the  outfield  when  not  on  mound  duty,  but 
it  is  true  that  if  this  trio  of  Day,  Thomas  and 
Heldman  maintain  their  present  standard  of 
play  it  will  be  hard  to  displace  any  of  them. 

The  battery  situation  is  very  pleasing  to  the 
Oberlin  adherent.  Two  veteran  twirlers  and 
a veteran  receiver  grace  the  roster,  not  to 
mention  a very  promising  sophomore  battery. 
Mox  Weber  and  Kenny  Adams  are  the  two 
veteran  pitchers.  Both  have  been  in  form  for 
some  time  and  that  form  has  been  of  a cal- 
ibre that  is  not  causing  the  coach  to  worry 
much  over  faulty  twirling.  Weber  was  forced 
to  sit  on  the  banch  with  injuries  a good  share 
of  last  year,  but  he  is  in  good  condition  this 
season  and  should  rank  among  the  leading 


hurlers  of  the  conference,  with  any  kind  of 
support  at  all.  Adams,  who  twirled  good  ball 
last  year  has  shown  much  improvement  this 
season  and  should  turn  in  several  good  games. 
“Bob”  Channon  will  probably  handle  both 
pitchers  in  all  games.  The  Sophomore  bat- 
tery is  composed  of  Murphy  and  Crago.  Both 
show  worlds  of  promise  and  will  at  any  time 
be  available  for  relief  duty. 

Tennis 

If  quantity  of  material  is  any  guide  to  the 
quality  of  play,  Oberlin’s  net  team  should  have 
a very  successful  season  this  year.  Twenty- 
one  candidates  are  out  for  berths  on  the  team 
and  it  is  too  early  to  make  any  predictions  as 
to  who  the  successful  ones  will  be,  although 
the  first  meet  is  scheduled  for  April  25,  with 
Heidelberg,  at  Oberlin.  Only  two  veterans, 
“Fat”  McPhee  and  “Eddie”  Crafts  are  avail- 
able for  this  year’s  squad,  but  the  material  on 
hand  appears  sufficiently  good  enough  to  war- 
rant a good  team,  if  weather  conditions  per- 
mit regular  practice. 

Track 

Oberlin’s  1925  track  team  is  characterised 
by  lack  of  consistency  in  the  different  events. 
In  some,  notable  on  the  dash  paths  and  in  the 
long  and  middle  distances,  there  are  men  who 
are  almost  certain  point  winners,  while  in 
others,  such  as  hurdles  and  high  jump,  de- 
pendable performers  have  yet  to  be  discov- 
ered. Pearce,  Ryburn  and  Thomas  will  very 
capably  handle  the  century  and  Ryburn  and 
Turner  will  take  care  of  the  quarter  mile. 
With  Williams,  Hunsche,  de  Vyver,  Edmunds, 
Amstutz,  Ingalls,  Parsons  and  Awad,  all  avail- 
able for  the  long  and  middle  distances,  no 
weakness  is  realized  from  those  events.  A 
quartet  of  these  runners  will  be  picked  for  the 
relay  team  also.  Bob  Channon  will  be  the 
javelin  mainstay.  Bates  in  the  broad  jump 
and  McPhee  and  Poe  in  the  pole  vault  are 
practical  certainties.  The  16-pound  shot  man 
will  be  picked  from  Pie,  Caldwell  or  Arvid- 
son,  while  McPhee  will  heave  the  discus. 


Herbert  F.  Loomis,  T.  ’18,  has  received  a call 
to  be  pastor  of  the  Kent  Congregational 
Church,  Kent,  Ohio,  and  John  H.  Hull,  T.  ’82, 
becomes  pastor  emeritus.  The  latter,  when  he 
offered  to  resign  in  favor  of  a younger  man, 
was  over-ruled,  and  the  present  arrangement 
made.  President  King  highly  recommended 
Mr.  Loomis  for  his  position.  Mrs.  Loomis  was 
Rose  Marie  Stoneman,  ’15. 
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Calendar 

MAY 

1—  Artist  Recital.  Cleveland  Symphony  Or- 

chestra. Chapel. 

2 —  Musical  Union.  Spring  Concert.  Chapel. 
Track.  Case  nt  Oberlln. 

4—  Mr.  Johnson.  Senior  Organ  Recital. 

Chapel. 

Spanish  Play.  Sturges  Hall. 

5—  International  Night. 

7—  All-College  Vaudeville. 

8—  Baseball.  Miami  at  Oberlln. 

9—  Sophomore  Spring  Dance.  Warner  Gym- 

nasium. 

Senior  Prom. 

Track.  Miami  at  Oberlin. 

12—  French  Play.  Sturges  Hall. 

13—  Baseball.  Reserve  at  Oberlin. 

14—  Olds  Public  Speaking  Contest  for  Fresh- 

men. Sturges  Hall. 

15—  Baseball.  Denison  at  Granville. 

10—  Baseball.  Wooster  at  Wooster. 

Track.  Denison  at  Granville. 

Men's  Building  Dance. 

Tennis.  Washington  and  Jefferson  at 
Oberlin. 

17— Baccalaureate  Service.  Graduate  School 
of  Theology. 

19—  Baseball.  Cincinnati  at  Oberlin. 

20—  Commencement.  Graduate  School  of  The- 

ology. 

Tennis.  Wooster  at  Wooster. 

21—  Physical  Education  Pageant.  Women. 

22—  Baseball.  Reserve  at  Cleveland. 

23 —  Track.  Reserve-Mt.  Union  at  Oberlin. 

26—  Patterson  Home  Contest  in  Public  Speak- 

ing. Chapel. 

27—  Tennis.  Wooster  at  Oberlin. 

29—  Big  Six  at  Delaware. 

30—  Memorial  Day.  Big  Six  at  Delaware. 


The  Lost  Sheep 

Below  is  given  a list  of  the  graduates  whose 
addresses  are  unknown.  We  should  like  to  be 
able  to  reward  anyone  who  will  give  us  a clue 
as  to  their  whereabouts.  We  notice  that  the 
Princeton  Alumni  Weekly  goes  so  far  as  to 
offer  a "solid  gold  combination  tooth-pick  and 
ear-spoon,  designed  for  snug-fits,  flappers,  or 
any  other  style  of  ears,”  for  information  in  re 
their  “mislaid”  members.  However,  we  are 
hoping  to  get  results  without  the  necessity  of 
offering  a reward: 

Albert  A.  Agenbroad,  ’00 
Irma  Alford,  ’91 

Mrs  Isaac  L.  Amberg  (Helen  M.  Ormsby)  ’88 
Mrs.  Lewis  F.  Anderson  (Harriet  J.  Cobb)  ’94 
Rev.  Yusuke  Baba,  D.  B.,  ’13 
Harriet  P.  Bedortha,  ’72 

Mrs.  Irvin  R.  Bertram  (F.  Beatrice  Bullard)  ’08 
Mrs.  Elijah  Bishop  (Ethelrind  Race)  ’86 
John  H.  Brotherton,  D.B.,  ’94 
Rev.  Frederick  W.  Burrows,  ’86 
Cornelius  N.  Campbell,  ’04 
Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Cassera  (Florence  T.  Mur- 
phy) ’08 

Oscar  M.  Chamberlain,  D.B.,  ’06 


Rev.  Henry  C.  Collins,  D.B.  ’15 

Sarah  E.  Densmore,  ’92 

Mrs.  Hiram  A.  Dodge  (Emma  J.  Seipt)  ’09 

Mrs.  Edward  Dorsey  (Grace  C.  Strange)  ’04 

Willis  B.  Durfee,  ’84 

Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Edmands  (Kathleen  Sen- 
ton)  ’05 

Mrs.  Frederick  D.  Eichbauer  (Lillian  I.  Dow- 
ler)  ’ll 

Cora  P.  Epply,  ’12 

Mrs.  DeLancy  T.  Escoffer  (Daisy  May 
Toorney)  ’05 
Joseph  R.  Estabrook,  ’13 
George  W.  Garthwaite,  ’08 
Eloise  H.  Gloucester,  ’70 
Mrs.  Jacob  Gomber  (Gertrude  S.  Fowler)  ’00 
John  A.  Gorden,  ’10 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Grabill  (Harriet  E.  Symonds)  ’84 
Oakley  L.  Greene,  ’07 
Lizzie  Gregg,  ’70 
William  E.  Hagy,  ’99 
Mrs.  Rudolph  E.  Hahn  (Frances  D. 
Starkey)  ’03 

Mrs.  Waldo  Hale  (Leanna  C.  Osborne)  ’04 
Lucile  M.  Halwick,  ’07 

Mrs.  Chauncey  H.  Hand,  Jr.  (Hulda  W. 
Stephens)  ’14 

Mrs.  J.  Arthur  Harley  (Josephine  M.  Lam- 
son)  ’07 

Bertha  T.  Harrington,  ’90 

Charles  L Harvey,  ’14 

Mrs.  John  F.  Hawken  (Virginia  Henry)  ’76 

Lames  M.  Henderson,  ’81 

Lloyd  C.  Henderson,  ’06 


Oberlin  men  and  women  predominated  on 
the  program  of  the  Physical  Education  Sec- 
tion of  the  Ohio  State  Educational  Con- 
ference, held  April  2-4,  in  Columbus.  Dr. 
Gertrude  Moulton  appeared  twice,  speaking  on 
“Physical  Education  Problems  for  Women  Col- 
lege Teachers”  and  “A  Survey  of  Athletic  and 
Physical  Education  Conditions  in  our  High 
Schools.”  Assistant  Professor  Daviess  spoke 
on  the  “Status  of  Basketball  for  Girls.” 
“Small  Town  and  Rural  Problems  in  Physical 
Education”  was  the  subject  of  Assistant  Guy 
Throner’s  talk  and  “Modern  Tendencies  in 
Education  and  Their  Relation  to  Physical  Ed- 
ucation” was  treated  by  Acting  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor E.  L.  Larson.  Howard  L.  Rawdon  dis- 
cussed “Athletic  Problems  as  seen  by  a Mem- 
ber of  the  State  Board  of  Control.”  At  one 
of  the  smaller  meetings  eight  of  the  twenty- 
five  present  were  Oberlin  graduates. 


Robert  Montgomery,  who  was  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  secretary  for  the  year  1921-22,  is  now  a 
senior  in  Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary, 
and  has  received  the  highest  honors  in  his 
class,  the  Jamison  scholarship. 
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Kappa  List,  Class  of  1925 

Dorothy  May  Bell,  Elyria,  Ohio 
Violet  Esther  Bender,  Elkhart,  Indiana 
Frances  Eleanor  Brooks,  Everett,  Mass. 

Eunice  Huntington  Dean,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
Earnest  Frederick  Edmunds,  Auckland,  N.  Z. 
Madeline  Elizabeth  Field,  Greenfield,  Mass. 
Kathryn  Louise  Garber,  Mansfield,  Ohio 
Erwin  Nathaniel  Griswold,  East  Cleveland,  0. 
Glenn  Percival  Haskell,  Herman  Beach,  Calif. 
Reynold  Henatsch,  Scribner,  Nebraska 
Esther  Crissey  I-Iendee,  Stockton,  New  York 
Kathryn  Belle  Hildebran,  Cleveland  Heights,  O. 
LaVerne  Hoff,  White  Lake,  South  Dakota 
Constance  Marguerite  Junge,  Lakewood,  Ohio 
Sophia  Nutter  Kelly,  Kipton,  Ohio 
Frances  Eva  Knapp,  Bellevue,  Ohio 
Eloise  Graham  Layman,  Nagoya,  Japan 
Martha  Ann  McCartney,  Carrollton,  Ohio 
Laurine  Elizabeth  Mack,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
Cora  May  Matz,  Reading,  Pennsylvania 
Dorothy  May  Raymond,  Dixon,  Illinois 
William  Arthur  Richards,  Canton,  Ohio 
Ellen  Louise  Scott,  Hudson,  Ohio 
Velma  Jane  Seale,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
Dorothy  Helen  Shaffer,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Geraldine  Lucile  Solomon,  Middletown,  Ohio 
Lois  Evelyn  TeWinkel,  Canastota,  New  York 
Everett  Whiting  Thatcher,  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 
Max  Harris  Webster,  Bennington,  Vermont 
Frederick  McClure  Zorborgh,  East  Cleveland,  O. 


Additional  News  of  Alumni 

’21— Harlan  G.  Metcalf  and  Margaret  Wyer 
were  married  at  the  bride’s  home  in  Albany, 
New  York,  April  16.  Mrs.  Metcalf  is  a grad- 
uate of  Wells  College  and  was  director  of 
Physical  Education  for  Women  at  Interna- 
tional House.  New  York.  Mr.  Metcalf  is  di- 
rector of  Physical  Education  for  Men  at  In- 
trenational  House  and  is  also  studying  for  his 
Ph  D.  degree  at  Columbia. 

’21-’22— The  engagement  of  Gladys  M.  Breus 
to  Mr.  Raymond  G.  McPeek  of  Cleveland,  has 
been  announced. 

’21,  ’23— Robert  Bartlett  and  Susan  Nickols 
Bartlett  are  living  in  Peking,  China. 

’21,  ’22— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  W.  Menzi 
(Margaret  Wilder)  are  in  T’unghsien,  China, 
where  Mr.  Menzi  is  principal  of  the  North 
China  American  School. 

’23— Hope  T.  Ford  was  engaged,  April  1,  to 
take  charge  of  Professor  Horner’s  vocal  class 
in  the  Conservatory  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  owing  to  the  illness  of  Professor  Horner. 
Miss  Ford  has  studied  the  past  two  seasons 
with  Mr.  \ eatman  Griffith  in  New  York  and 
has  also  been  a member  of  Mr.  Griffith’s  sum- 
mer class  in  her  home  city  of  Los  Angeles. 


’23 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Norris 
(Lucy  Hill,  ’23)  at  Dundalk,  Maryland,  a 
daughter,  Nancy  Aurelia,  March  3,  1926. 

’24 — The  engagement  of  Carol  Roy  to  Ovid 
Bain,  ’24,  was  recently  announced  in  Oberlin. 

C.  ex-’23— Grace  Demms,  engaged  in  study- 
ing and  teaching  music  in  New  York,  sang  in 
a light  opera  quartet  over  WEAF  in  March. 

’24 — Arnold  Zurcher  has  just  received  the 
President  Andrew  D.  White  Fellowship  in 
Political  Science  at  Cornell  University  for 
1925-26.  R.  Eugene  Cushman,  ’ll,  is  head  of 
this  department.  Mr.  Zurcher  has  been  teach- 
ing the  past  year  at  Sulphur  Springs,  Ohio. 


Professor  Holmes,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Colloids,  National  Research 
Council,  gave  a talk  on  “Silica  Gels”  at  the 
Franklin  Institute  in  Philadelphia  in  April. 


A study  of  college  attendance  in  the  United 
States  during  the  year  of  1920-21,  the  last 
year  for  which  complete  statistics  are  avail- 
able, by  Professor  Espenshade  of  Pennsylva- 
nia State  College,  shows  that  the  state  of 
Ohio  exported  1,395  more  college  students 
than  were  brought  into  the  stat,e.  This  study 
certainly  shows  that  the  28  colleges  in  the 
Ohio  College  Association  have  not  as  yet 
achieved  a national  standing  which  will  at- 
tract into  the  state  as  many  students  as  leave. 
Oberlin  is  the  only  college  which  educates 
more  students  from  outside  of  the  state  than 
from  Ohio. 


"Yale,  as  a small  group  of  other  older  Ameri- 
can colleges  and  universities,  has  become 
through  the  generations  somewhat  of  a family 
affair.  The  Quinquennial  catalogue,  going  back 
to  the  days  of  the  founding,  bring  many  a Yale 
family  down  to  date,  some  with  a representative 
in  every  generation.  Every  Yale  man  wants  his 
son  to  come  to  Yale,  to  continue  this  heritage. 
And  this  is  a tremendous  asset  for  the  Uni- 
versity itself.” — Yale  Alumni  Weekly.  Edi- 
torial, 36-’25. 


LeBaron  Russell  Briggs,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Harvard,  has  re- 
signed after  forty-seven  years  of  service  to 
his  Alma  Mater,  twenty-two  of  which  he  was 
dean.  He  gives  as  his  reason  that  he  has  been 
“teaching  long  enough.” 
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John  G.  Olmstead,  Alumni  Secretary,  gave 
a series  ol  four  lectures  (luring  the  past  month 
before  the  senior  class  of  the  Oberlin  Business 
College. 

During  the  last  of  April  aud  the  first  of 
May,  Mr.  Olmstead  visited  the  Oberlin  Asso- 
ciations in  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Albany,  Syracuse,  Rochester  and  Buf- 
falo. He  also  attended  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  Alumni  Secretaries’  Association  and 
Alumni  Magazines  Associated,  held  at  Lehigh 
University,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  April  23-25. 


ALUMNI  DAY 

Alumni  Day  at  Commencement  time  this 
year  is  to  be  Saturday,  June  13th.  The  Coun- 
cil will  meet  at  9:30.  At  10  o’clock  the  classes 
will  gather  in  order  that  they  may  sit  together 
at  the  general  meeting  which  convenes  at 
10:30.  The  subject  to  be  treated  at  this  meet- 
ing is:  “How  May  the  College  Continue  to 
Serve  the  Alumni.”  In  the  afternoon  occurs 
the  Varsity- Alumni  baseball  game  and  class  re- 
unions and  alumni  reception.  In  the  evening 
is  the  reunion  parade  and  campus  illumination. 

The  alumni  dinner  follows  the  commence- 
ment exercises  on  Monday. 

Some  of  the  classes  are  planning  for  all 
day  uninterrupted  reunions  at  Lake  Erie  or 
Black  River  on  Tuesday. 


' The  Des  Moines  Chapter 
The  Des  Moines  Chapter,  of  which  J.  Lloyd 
Lewis  is  president,  gave  a delightful  dinner, 
April  9,  in  honor  of  Dr.  W.  R.  Morrison,  who 
was  in  the  city  at  a meeting  of  the  Educa- 
tional Association  of  Central  Iowa. 


Charles  Stewart  was  selected  as  student 
secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  the  coming 
year  by  the  new  Y cabinet.  This  will  be  his 
second  year  as  secretary.  Mr.  Stewart  is  a 
graduate  of  Ohio  State  University  and  his 
borne  is  in  Norwalk,  Ohio. 


If  you  are  planning  to  leave  your  presant 
address  for  the  summer,  don't  fail  to  leave 
your  new  address  and  postage  for  forwarding 
your  magazine.  You  don’t  want  to  miss  re- 
ceiving your  commencement  number. 


Oberlin  Graduates  at  the  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Middle  West 
Society  of  Physical 
Education 

The  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Middle  West 
Society  of  Physical  Education  were  held  in 
Chicago,  April  9 to  11.  The  following  Oberlin 
graduates  attended  the  meetings: 

Dr.  Dudley  B.  Reed,  ’03,  Chicago  University. 

Miss  Avis  Edgerton,  ’15,  White  Water,  Wis. 

Miss  Arlisle  Quinby,  ’17,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Miss  Edith  M.  Gates,  ’17, 

Miss  Edwina  Jones,  ’17  (both  of  Cleveland). 

Miss  Cora  Eckart,  ’20,  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Paul  B.  Dyck,  ’23,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Miss  Edith  Carson,  ’24,  Ohio  University, 
Athens. 

Miss  Laura  Grosvenor,  ’24,  in  private  school 
work  in  Evanston,  111. 

Dr.  Gertrude  E.  Moulton  and  Professor  C. 
W.  Savage  from  Oberlin. 

The  Oberlin  group  enjoyed  the  Friday  lunch- 
eon at  an  especially  reserved  Oberlin  table. 
In  addition  to  those  mentioned,  Miss  Florence 
Somers,  Assistant  State  Director  of  Physical 
Education  of  Massachusetts,  and  Miss  Emma 
Frazier,  teaching  at  Northwestern  University, 
both  former  members  of  the  faculty  at  Ober- 
lin, joined  the  group.  Two  Ohio  girls,  Miss 
Harriet  Rogers,  O.  W.  U.,  a member  of  the 
faculty  of  Ohio  University,  and  Miss  Helen 
Byrd,  O.  W.  U.,  of  the  Women’s  Department  of 
Physical  Education,  Toledo  University,  joined 
the  Oberlin  delegation  to  complete  the  group 
from  Ohio. 

The  sessions  of  greatest  interest  were  those 
of  Thursday  evening,  at  which  Major  John  L. 
Griffith,  Commissioner  of  Athletics  of  the  “Big 
Ten”  Conference,  defended  the  present  system 
of  intercollegiate  sports.  The  Friday  morning 
session  offered  a very  fine  program.  Three 
addresses  were  made  by  women  and  three  ad- 
dresses by  men  on  the  question  of  Inter-insti- 
tutional Athletic  Competition.  The  speakers 
were  limited  to  ten  minutes  each  and  gave 
splendid  presentations.  It  was  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  speakers  that  the  educational 
values  of  intercollegiate  athletics  for  men 
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were  not  being  fully  realized  and  that  there 
were  serious  problems  connected  with  the 
present  scheme  which  need  serious  study.  On 
the  question  of  inter-institutional  competition 
for  women  the  speakers  were  unanimous  that 
this  was  certainly  to  be  avoided  at  the  present 
time,  and  if  it  is  ever  to  be  promoted  it  should 
only  come  after  most  careful  study  and  the 
formulation  of  a distinctive  program  in  sports 
for  women.  There  was  an  evident  determina- 
tion to  avoid  the  dangers  and  evils  of  the 
present  system  of  athletic  competition  of  men. 
Professor  Savage  was  the  presiding  officer  at 
this  meeting. 


Friday  afternoon  session  was  given  over  to 
meetings  of  several  different  sections.  The 
evening  session  was  notable  for  the  presenta- 
tion by  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools 
J.  S.  Bogan  of  Chicago,  of  a paper  on  “ The 
Place  of  Physical  Education  in  General  Edu- 
cation,” and  by  a very  sensible  and  forceful 
address  by  Professor  Coleman  Griffith,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  on  “ Competitive  Sports  as  a 
Substitute  for  War.”  The  Conference  closed 
on  Saturday  morning  with  demonstrations  of 
practical  work,  games  and  swimming  by  vari- 
ous Physical  Education  organizations  of  Chi- 
cago. 


News  of  the  Alumni 


’68 — At  the  Charter  Day  exercises  of  the 
University  of  California,  March  23,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Regents  conferred  on  Professor  C.  B. 
Bradley,  retired,  the  honorary  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Laws,  in  recognition  of  his  forty  years 
of  long  and  fruitful  service  as  Professor  of 
Rhetoric.  Professor  Bradley  lives  at  2639 
Durant  Avenue,  Berkeley. 

’70 — Sarah  Mildred  Jones,  for  nearly  forty 
years  a teacher  in  the  schools  of  Sacramento, 
California,  died  in  that  city  early  in  March. 
She  was  the  pioneer  colored  school  teacher  of 
the  state,  having  gone  to  Sacramento  in  1873 
to  take  charge  of  a colored  school.  Twenty 
years  later,  when  segregation  was  discontin- 
ued, there  was  city  wide  discussion  as  to 
what  was  to  become  of  Miss  Jones.  She  had 
proved  a most  efficient  teacher  and  executive. 
After  a number  of  stormy  sessions  in  which 
the  superintendent  stood  strongly  for  Miss 
Jones’  appointment,  she  was  made  principal  of 
one  of  the  new  schools.  Here,  with  ten  white 
teachers  and  hundreds  of  white  pupils,  she 
continued  for  nearly  twenty  years  more,  re- 
tiring at  the  age  limit.  Her  winning  person- 
ality and  helpfulness  was  evident  outside  as 
well  as  in  the  classroom.  She  was  beloved  by 
the  whole  community  because  she  had  served 
it  in  so  many  and  effective  ways. 

’74-’75 — Gilbert  J.  Clark  of  Kansas  City,  who 
spent  four  years  in  Oberlin  Academy  and  then 
a year  in  the  college,  died  in  that  city,  March 
30th.  Mr.  Clark  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
D.  J.  Nye,  ’71,  in  Elyria.  From  ’81  to  ’84  he 
was  mayor  of  Elyria.  In  Kansas  City,  which 
has  been  his  home  for  the  past  forty  years,  he 
was  an  outstanding  lawyer  and  real  estate 
developer.  He  was  also  author  of  a number 


of  books,  mostly  biographical  of  eminent 
lawyers. 

’77 — Rev.  Dr.  William  F.  Blackman  is  now 
living  in  Orlando,  Florida.  Mrs.  Blackman  is 
president  of  the  Florida  Women’s  clubs.  They 
plan  to  start  by  automobile  on  May  1st  for 
Washington  where  Mrs.  Blackman  will  attend 
an  international  meeting  of  women  and  they 
will  later  drive  to  another  club  meeting  in 
Indiana  and  then  to  Racine,  Wisconsin.  They 
hope  to  attend  Oberlin  Commencement  on  their 
way  to  Dr.  Blackman’s  boyhood  home  in  Cen- 
tral New  York,  and  visit  New  England  also. 
Dr.  Blackman  was  a Congregational  pastor  in 
Steubenville,  Ohio;  Naugatuck,  Connecticut, 
and  Ithaca,  New  York,  held  a professorship  in 
Yale  Divinity  School  and  was  until  recently 
president  of  Rollins  College,  at  Winter  Park, 
Florida.  Both  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Blackman  are  in 
excellent  health  and  active  in  various  lines  of 
public  service. 

’78 — Wilder  S.  Metcalf,  of  Lawrence,  Kansas, 
who  did  not  desire  the  post  of  Commissioner 
of  Pensions,  for  which  the  Senate  had  con- 
firmed him,  accepted  temporarily,  expecting 
later  to  resign  so  President  Coolidge  could 
make  a recess  appointment.  Mr.  Metcalf  re- 
turned unsigned  the  oath  of  office  sent  to 
him.  After  he  was  told,  however,  that  his 
failure  to  qualify  would  under  a technicality 
leave  the  office  without  a head  until  the  next 
session  of  Congress,  he  asked  that  the  papers 
be  returned  to  him. 

’78 — Margaret  E.  Stratton,  for  many  years 
a professor  and  Dean  at  Wellesley  College, 
and  for  a time  acting  president,  has  been  seri- 
ously ill  for  the  past  two  years,  a part  of  the 
time  in  a hospital  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  is 
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now  in  a nursing  home  at  305  Laurel  Avenue, 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  within  three  miles  of 
her  old  home  in  Stratford.  Her  Wellesley 
friends  and  nearby  relatives  see  her  often. 
She  has  been  partially  paralyzed  for  more  than 
a year,  and  is  nearly  blind  from  cataract  in 
both  eyes;  but  her  mind  is  as  clear  as  ever 
and  she  in  interested  in  the  ongoing  of  the 
world. 

’79— Mary  P.  B.  Hill  Wright  (Mrs.  A.  A.), 
Curator  of  the  Art  Museum  of  Oberlin  College 
has  resigned  her  position  effective  at  the  close 
of  the  college  year.  She  expects  to  go  to 
Madison,  New  Jersey,  to  be  with  her  son, 
Norman,  ’18. 

Prep.  ’80-’81 — Col.  William  H.  Peck,  former 
oil  editor  of  the  Tulsa  World,  died  at  his  home 
in  that  city  March  28.  Mr.  Peck  was  born  in 
Oberlin  and  had  his  early  education  there,  then 
moved  to  the  central  west  and  became  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  oil. 

’84 — Mrs.  Anna  J.  Cooper  passed  the  Souten- 
ance  de  mathese  at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris,  March 
23,  and  received  her  Doctorat  d’  Universite. 
Her  thesis  was  upon  “ The  Attitude  of  France 
in  Regard  to  Slavery.”  A poem,  also,  in 
Eleventh  Century  Old  French  was  printed  in 
Paris,  and  is  dedicated  to  President  Fairchild, 
Professor  Churchill,  and  President  King.  This 
work  is  meant  for  college  students  of  Old 
French  and  the  proceeds  from  its  sale  are 
to  go  to  Mrs.  Cooper’s  2-8-5.  Mrs.  Cooper  has 
taught  constantly  for  many  years  in  the  M. 
Street  high  school,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
pursued  her  studies  in  vacations  for  the  most 
part.  The  class  of  ’84  is  honored  in  the 
achievement  of  thi  s scholarly  and  colored 
alumna. 

’84 — Cyrus  A.  Clark  has  retired  from  the 
Japanese  mission  after  thirty-three  years  of 
service.  Two  farewell  receptions,  one  by  the 
officials  of  Miyazaki  and  one  by  the  Christians 
of  Hyuga,  ■were  tendered  him;  and  he  was 
presented  with  an  oil  painting  of  himself. 

’86 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Thompson  of 
Gogoyo,  South  Rhodesia,  Africa,  have  been  in 
Oberlin  at  the  home  of  Dr.  Thompson’s  sister, 
Mrs.  Isaac  Terborgh.  Dr.  Thompson  is  a med- 
ical missionary  under  the  American  Board  and 
began  his  service  in  1891. 

’87 — Reverend  and  Mrs.  I.  M.  Channon,  who 
have  returned  from  the  Philippine  Islands, 
were  in  Oberlin  to  visit  their  son,  Irving,  who 
is  a senior  in  college. 

’88 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cowls  (Amy 


Bridgman)  sailed  from  New  York  City  the  last 
of  April,  returning  to  their  work  in  Zululand. 
In  the  district  to  which  they  go  they  have 
charge  of  twenty-four  schools  and  churches. 

’89 — Edith  Sumner  Baker,  only  child  of 
Louise  Stewart  Baker,  was  killed  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident  March  14,  at  Frederick,  Mary- 
land, where  she  was  teaching  Expression  and 
kindred  subjects  at  Hood  College.  Miss  Baker 
graduated  from  Wellesley  in  1916.  Later  she 
did  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, and  graduated  in  1924  from  a school 
of  Expression  in  Brookline,  Massachusetts. 
She  was  buried  March  17  at  Hyannis,  Mass., 
beside  her  mother  who  died  in  1908. 

T.  ’90 — The  Oberlin  Library  has  just  added 
a two-volume  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  written 
by  Reverend  William  E.  Barton.  It  is  a work 
on  which  he  has  been  engaged  for  a number  of 
years  and  in  which  he  brings  out  some  new 
material  which  he  has  gained  from  visiting 
places  connected  with  Lincoln’s  early  life. 

’90 — Milton  Fairchild  has  invented  an  “elec- 
tric light  bed”  which  enables  a person  to  sleep 
with  his  head  in  the  open  air  but  his  body 
under  electric  lights  in  a box.  Bedding  is  dis- 
carded. The  theory  is  that  one  can  build  up 
his  blood  and  vigor  by  absorbing  radio-energy 
from  the  ultra-violet  rays. 

’90 — Mrs.  Mary  Patterson  Manly  has  been  ill 
and  not  in  active  service  the  past  year,  but 
her  home  is  still  at  the  Orton  School  for 
Girls,  where  she  has  been  an  honored  teacher 
for  a good  many  years.  Friends  have  given 
her  a radio  set,  which  gives  her  choice  of  five 
broadcasting  stations  in  Los  Angeles  and  one 
in  Pasadena.  Her  address  is  170  South  Euclid 
Avenue,  Pasadena,  California. 

T.  ’92 — C.  A.  Nelson,  who  has  been  in  this 
country  for  a few  months  acting  as  Field  Agent 
for  the  American-Chinese  Educational  Com- 
mission, left  Oberlin  April  23rd.  He  will  stop 
in  several  cities  on  his  way  west,  and  expects 
to  sail  from  San  Francisco  about  July  1st,  via 
Honolulu,  to  join  Mrs.  Nelson  in  Canton,  China, 
their  home,  sometime  in  August. 

T.  ’93 — Reverend  Henry  S.  Evert  of  Sun 
Prairie,  Wisconsin,  died  March  26,  after  a long 
illness.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Sun  Prairie  Con- 
gregational Church.  As  an  avocation,  he  made 
violins,  an  occupation  in  which  he  possessed 
considerable  genius.  It  was  through  this  that 
he  hoped  to  make  a gift  to  Oberlin,  but  be- 
came too  ill  to  make  any  progress. 

’94 — Catherine  B.  Ely,  whose  address  is  537 
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West  121st  Street,  New  York  City,  has  re- 
cently written  articles  on  “ Lovers  in  Great 
Paintings  and  “ Gardens  in  Great  Paint- 
ings ; the  latter  appeared  in  House  Beauti- 
ful. She  was  recently  press  representative  for 
a jewelry  trade  magazine  at  a private  opening 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  She  is  writing 
a series  of  six  articles  on  “ Changing  Fash- 
ions as  illustrated  by  museum  paintings.  The 
Literary  Digest  quoted  at  great  length  an 
article  on  Flamingoes  which  she  wrote  for 
Nature. 

Ex-’97 — Mrs.  Jennie  Steele  Baker  died  at  her 
home  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  on  March  15  from 
a stroke  of  apoplexy.  She  is  survived  by  her 
husband  and  two  children. 

’99 — Dr.  Edwin  Fauver,  director  of  athletics 
at  the  University  of  Rochester,  has  been  large- 
ly instrumental  in  promoting  a New  York 
State  Athletic  Conference  organized  along  the 
lines  of  the  Ohio  Conference. 

’99 — Frances  E.  Joshua  is  a teacher  of  Latin 
and  English  in  Rayen  high  school,  Youngs- 
town. 

T.  ex-’02 — James  Dickson  is  principal  of  the 
Trade  School  at  Pasumalai,  India,  and  also  has 
charge  of  the  mission  sanitarium  at  Kodai- 
kanal,  India.  Mrs.  Dickson,  who  is  a graduate 
of  the  Oberlin  Kindergarten  Training  School, 
supervises  the  kindergarten  department  of  the 
high  and  training  school  in  Pasumalai,  and  in 
addition  looks  after  the  health  of  the  1,000  or 
more  students  enrolled  in  the  school. 

’04 — Howard  L.  Rawdon,  Superintendent  of 
Oberlin  Schools,  is  president  of  the  Board  of 
Control  of  the  State  Athletic  Association  (high 
schools).  He  was  on  the  program  twice  at 
the  Ohio  State  Educational  Conference  at 
Columbus  in  April. 

’05  and  ’06 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  B.  Wolf  and 
children  of  Tientsin,  China,  expect  to  sail  for 
the  United  States  soon  and  will  arrive  in 
Oberlin  about  Commencement  time.  They  will 
spend  their  furlough  in  Oberlin  with  Mrs. 
Wolfe’s  parents,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Husted, 
on  Elm  street. 

'05 — Mrs.  Frances  Knox  Vincent,  with  her 
oldest  son,  is  on  her  way  from  the  Philippine 
Islands  to  the  United  States.  She  is  coming 
by  way  of  India,  France,  and  England,  and  ex- 
pects to  arrive  in  Oberlin  in  time  for  com- 
mencement. 

’05 — Cleaveland  R.  Cross  spoke  on  the  Law 
before  the  Vocational  Guidance  class  at  Ober- 
lin College  during  March. 


’06 — Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Meriam 
(Florence  Wiley)  of  East  Cleveland,  a daugh- 
ter, Josephine  Laura,  on  April  9,  1925. 

07  Dr.  Ruth  A.  Parmelee,  who  has  charge 
of  the  American  Women’s  Hospital  in  Salon- 
ica,  has  been  decorated  by  the  Greek  govern- 
ment with  the  Silver  Cross  of  the  Chevalier  of 
the  Order  of  the  Saviour. 

T-  ’07 — The  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  prints  the 
following  item:  “The  Rev.  Watts  O.  Pye  of 
Fenchow,  China,  who  recently  interested,  not 
to  say  thrilled,  a large  body  of  men  at  the 
Hotel  La  Salle,  will  speak  at  the  Congrega- 
tional ministers’  conference  at  19  South  La- 
Salle Street.  The  management  requests  that 
those  who  heard  Mr.  Pye  at  the  Hotel  La  Salle 
meeting  will  not  attend  tomorrow  morning  so 
that  others  may  have  a chance  to  hear  the  ad- 
dress.” 

T.  ’07-’08;  ’15-’16 — John  Stewart  Burgess  has 
been  conducting  Professor  Harry  Ward  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary  (N.  Y.)  on  a tour 
of  the  effective  mission  points  of  China.  Mr. 
Burgess,  who  was  for  a number  of  years  in 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  China,  is  now  in  charge 
of  the  Social  Service  Training  Department  of 
Peking  University.  He  also  directs  the  Social 
Service  work  conducted  by  the  students.  Mrs. 
Stella  Fisher  Burgess  has  recently  published 
a book  of  poems.  Their  residence  is  in 
T’unghsien. 

’08 — Tracy  Strong  has  an  article  in  the  Con- 
gregationalist  of  April  9,  entitled  “ What’s  in 
the  Mind  of  Youth,”  in  which  he  describes  his 
findings  on  his  recent  tour  of  Europe  and  Asia 
following  the  World’s  Conference  of  Workers 
with  Youth  held  at  Portschach,  Austria,  last 
summer.  Mr.  Strong  is  Boys’  Secretary  of 
the  World’s  Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
has  his  headquarters  at  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

’09 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  H.  Sterns 
(Helen  Brickett,  ’13)  of  Great  Neck,  Long 
Island,  on  January  15,  a daughter,  Dorothy 
Irene.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sterns  have  a son,  Rob- 
ert, now  three  and  a half  years  old.  Mr. 
Sterns  is  a commercial  engineer  for  the  Amer- 
ican Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  195 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

’09 — Roy  E.  Whitney  contributes  an  interest- 
ing article  in  the  Outlook  of  April  1 entitled 
“ The  General  Manager  of  the  Universe.”  His 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  unique  and  inter- 
esting. Mr.  Whitney  is  Employment  Director 
of  the  Ohio  Body  and  Blower  Company,  3262 
W.  98th  street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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’09 — James  T.  Brand,  City  Attorney  of  Coos 
Bay,  Oregon,  recently  appeared  before  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  at  Washing- 
ton, arguing  in  favor  of  a continental  connect- 
ing railroad  across  the  central  part  of  Oregon. 
Coos  Bay  City  is  located  on  Coos  Bay,  a land- 
locked harbor  of  the  Pacific,  with  seventy-five 
miles  of  possible  wharfage.  The  citizens  of 
this  and  neighboring  cities  think  that  it  is 
time  they  had  an  east-west  railroad  connec- 
tion. Their  petition  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  is  having  favorable  con- 
sideration. Mr.  Brand  has  been  a leader  in 
the  movement.  On  his  return  west,  “Jamie” 
stopped  off  in  Oberlin  for  a few  days  to  see 
his  mother  and  sisters. 

’09-’10 — The  death  of  Dr.  Pond  M.  Jee,  Chris- 
tian physician  of  Tientsin,  China,  leaves  Mrs. 
Mabel  Kao  Jee  with  two  sets  of  girl  twins  and 
a fifth  little  girl.  She  lost  her  only  boy  just 
a few  weeks  prior  to  Dr.  Jee’s  death. 

’10 — Born,  to  Reverend  and  Mrs.  Philip 
King  (Zoe  Marts)  of  Columbus,  on  April  2, 
a daughter. 

C.  ex-’ll — Florence  M.  Beckerle  died  at  Pas- 
adena, California,  March  20. 

’10 — A summer  session  with  35  professors 
offering  75  courses  is  being  sponsored  by  Po- 
mona College,  Claremont,  California,  this 
summer.  The  program  of  the  session  has 
been  organized  by  W.  S.  Ament,  who  is  di- 
rector of  the  summer  session. 

’12 — Mary  B.  Hulsizer,  who  received  her 
A.M.  at  Teachers’  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, in  1922,  is  now  instructor  there  in  Nurs- 
ing Education.  She  was  the  only  one  in  a 
class  of  sixty  graduating  from  Johns  Hopkins 
Training  School  for  Nurses  in  1920  to  receive 
a scholarship  for  graduate  study. 

’12 — Willard  S.  Lines  was  appointed  Chief 
of  Personal  Audit  Section  Number  One,  In- 
come Tax  Unit,  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  Febru- 
ary 2,  1925.  Mr.-  and  Mrs.  Lines’  address  is 
Lanham,  Md.  Mrs.  Lines  was  formerly  Miss 
Mabel  Onthank,  ex-Conservatory. 

’14 — Laura  Catlin  Hauser,  who  has  been  liv- 
ing in  Santiago,  Chile,  for  the  past  two  years. 
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has  moved  to  Buenos  Aires,  where  her  ad- 
dress is  Calle  Puan  554  Depto.  Flores.  Mrs. 
Hauser  has  charge  of  the  Junior  part  of  the 
work  of  the  Liga  Metodista  De  Jovenes,  of 
which  her  husband  is  secretary.  She  is  also 
engaged  in  various  other  forms  of  social 
service. 

T5,  T6 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  P. 
Bennett  (Margaret  Dewey),  on  February  19, 
1925,  a daughter,  Jane  Winslip. 

’1G — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Slemmons 
(Winifred  Hoult,  T6),  on  March  26,  a daugh- 
ter, Miriam,  at  Chrisman,  Illinois. 

T6 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  L.  Preble  (Elis- 
abeth Green,  T6)  announce  the  arrival  of  a 
son,  Richard  Green  Preble,  on  April  8,  at  Pel- 
ham, New  York. 

TV — Rowland  M.  Cross  is  with  the  Ameri- 
can Board  at  Peking,  China,  in  charge  of  the 
union  work  being  done  by  the  mission  boards 
among  the  college  students  of  that  city. 

C.  T9 — Mary  Lucile  Purcell  took  part  in  a 
program  which  was  broadcasted  at  South 
Bend,  Indiana,  by  WGAZ  early  in  March. 

T9 — Harmon  B.  Flinkers  has  received  a 
Master’s  degree  at  Columbia  in  the  School  of 
Business.  He  has  returned  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  in  Cleveland  as  statistician. 

T9 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer  Bevis  of  743  Or- 
ange Street,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  a second  son,  William 
David,  on  Thursday,  March  19. 

T9 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  P.  Lans- 
dale,  Jr.  (Marjorie  McKay),  on  February  11, 
a second  son,  Bruce  McKay,  at  Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 

’20 — Margaret  Bloomberg  is  a teacher  in  the 
Children’s  Museum  of  the  Cleveland  Art  Mu- 
seum. 

C.  ’20 — Mrs.  Vera  Otto  Baker  was  broad- 
casted from  the  Cleveland  Public  Auditorium 
by  WTAM  April  6,  at  the  piano,  with  E.  A. 
Craft  at  the  organ.  This  is  the  first  piano- 
organ  program  known  to  have  been  broad- 
casted. 

Ex-’21 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  S. 
Adams  (Louisa  Kriebel,  T6),  on  March  21,  a 
daughter,  Marilyn  Louise. 
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When  the  pinch  comes — 


and  you  take  your  stance  for  a difficult  shot,  it  means  a lot  to  have 
your  hands  around  an  old  familiar  club  that’s  turned  the  trick  for 
you  before. 

Past  performance  inspires  confidence. 

So  when  you  face  a financial  problem — whether  it’s  foreign  ex- 
change service,  or  investments,  or  something  else — come  to  the 
Cleveland  Trust  Bank  that  has  served  you  in  the  past. 

It’s  always  ready  to  give  you  new  services  with  old  reliability. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  YEARS 
Since  the  “Shot  Was  Fired  Heard  ’Round  the  World” 

Do  You  Know 


That  from  April  on  to  June,  Lexington 
and  Concord,  Arlington  and  Cam- 
bridge, with  the  residents  along  the 
line  of  the  famous  march  from  Boston 
to  Concord  in  1775,  are  playing  host 
to  the  American  Nation?  This  is  the 
sesquicentennial  of  the  colonists’  first 
armed  resistance  to  the  mother  country. 

The  events  of  that  memorable  day  are 
celebrated  in  verse,  story  and  moving 


picture.  It  is  an  American  epic  and 
needs  no  retelling.  Today  Lexington 
and  Concord  are  shrines  of  the  nation, 
and  this  year  thousands  more  will 
make  their  pilgrimage  to  these  historic 
spots.  It  is  said  that  the  guest  book  of 
the  Hancock-Clarke  House  at 
Lexington  contains  more  signatures 
than  any  other  historic  place  in  the 
country. 


The  John  Hancock  is  particularly  interested  in  insuring  college  men  and 
women  and  obtaining  college  graduates  for  the  personnel  of  the  field  staff. 

Over  Sixty  Years  in 
Business.  Nowlnsuring 
Over  Two  Billion  Dol- 

lars  on  3,500,000  Lives  S ^^LurE  InSURANcEComPANY' 

of  Boston.  Massachusetts 


.-V. 


COMMENCEMENT  GIFTS 

Plan  for  your  Commencement  Gifts  early 

Our  assortment  of  books  and  other  articles  suitable  for  such  Gifts  is  now  at  its 
very  best. 

There  is  nothing  better  for  a graduating  gift  than  a good  book.  The  following 
is  from  one  of  the  prominent  writers  of  today: 

“ Romancers  and  poets,  people  of  eager  imagination,  fashion  joy- 
ous pretences  full  of  the  glamour  of  the  unreal.  Their  heads  are  in 
the  clouds;  their  hands  stretch  toward  the  distant  stars — but  they  cap- 
ture an  elusive  beauty  and  treasure  it  in  books.  These  books  are  talis- 
mans to  release  us  from  care  and  fatigue,  to  restore  our  courage,  and 
to  give  us  new  ideals.  Books  are  the  true  fountain  of  perpetual  youth." 

Here  are  a few  of  the  best  of  the  new  books,  together  with  a number  of  the  older 
titles  that  are  well  worthy  of  your  consideration : 

FICTION 

ARROWSMITH — Sinclair  Lewis,  $2.00 
BARREN  GROUND— Ellen  Glasgow,  $2.50 
FRANKLIN  KANE — Anne  Douglass  Sedgwick,  $2.00 
THE  ENCHANTED  HILL — Peter  Kyne,  $2.00 
THE  CAROLINIAN— Sabatini,  $2.00' 

THE  ROVER — Conrad,  $2.00 
A PASSAGE  TO  INDIA— Forster,  $2.50 
BLIND  FAFTERY— Donn  Byrne,  $1.25 
O’MALLEY  OF  SHANGANAGH— Byrne,  $1.25 

POETRY 

Harper  Weaver  and  Other  Poems — Millay,  $2.00 

A Few  Figs  from  Thistles — Millay,  $2.00 

Victorian  Poetry — John  Drinkwater,  $1.25 

Golden  Treasure  of  Modern  Lyrics — Ed.  by  Binyon,  $1.75 

Star  Points — Ed.  by  Mrs.  Richards.  Leather  $2.50,  cloth  $1.75 

High  Tide — Ed.  by  Mrs.  Richards.  Leather  $2.50,  cloth  $1.75 

First  Book  of  Modern  Verse — Ed.  by  Rittenhouse.  Cloth  $2.00,  leather  $2.25 

Second  Book  of  Modern  Verse — Ed.  by  Rittenhouse.  Cloth  $2.00,  leather  $2.75 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Student  Book  of  Inspiration — Dickenson,  $1.50 

French  and  Italian  Rivieras- — Waters,  $2.50 

The  Common  Sense  of  Music — Spaeth,  $2.00 

The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus — Bosworth,  $2.50 

Jesus  Christ  at  the  Cross  Roads — Conrad,  $1.25 

Present  Tendencies  of  Religious  Thought — Knudson,  $2.00 

The  Muse  in  Council — Drinkwater,  $2.50 

Six  Days  in  the  Week — Van  Dyke,  $2.00 

All  of  the  Van  Dyke  Books  Are  Uniform  in  Price,  $2.00 

Any  of  the  above  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  quoted  prices 

A.  G.  Comings  & Son 

37  West  College  Street  Oberlin,  Ohio 


